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THE SIEGE OF BIRMINGHAM. 


‘aE political department in the “ Easter Amusements” 
columns of the newspapers has been very well filled 
this year, and with speeches from Lord Saxissury, Sir 
‘Witt1am Harcourt, Mr. Goscnen, and Mr. Forster, be- 
‘sides numerous lesser lights, the amateurs of these things, 
chad there been no others, could have had nothing to com- 
plain of. All these speeches were fully up to the mark. 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt (at least out of Parliament, for 
within it he is very untrustworthy) could hardly make a 
‘bad speech if he tried, and his address at Derby was a 
capital example of evading the issue. Sir W1LL14m’s triumph 
and gratitude over the now historical majority are excusable 
and in But it is surely not so very long since 
Sir Wiu14m himself found that Opposition defeats by 
majorities nearly, if not quite, as large were not incom- 
patible with complete Opposition victory on the morrow. 
His lifelong and unvarying admiration for Mr. GLapsTonE 
is so well known that praise of his great leader is always 
grateful and graceful from him. But when Sir Witiiam 
expatiates on the withering eloquence of the sick lion, 
and tells how the blast of Mr. Giapstoye’s indignation 
put out'its paw (for his metaphors were multifarious and 
mixed), it may perhaps seem that he found this language 
easier and more convenient than dealing directly with the 
charges against the Ministry. At Leeds, in the significant 
presence of Mr. GoscHen, Home Secretary was much 
Jess exuberant ; but his recommendation of the excellence 
of local institutions as a check to democracy was curiously 
unhappy. For, if England is going to be a democracy, it is 
not one yet, and the chief thing likely to make it so is the 
measure on which the present Government has set its heart. 
In recommending palliatives for a disease of which, but for 
the action of himself and his colleagues, the patient stands in 
no danger, Sir Witt1am Harcourt proceeds in a somewhat 
eccentric fashion. But there can be no doubt that the chief 
immediate interest has been concentrated on Lord Ranpotpn 
CnvRCHILL’s opening of the lels against the stronghold 
of English Radicalism. Lord Sarispury at Manchester was 
engaged on a far less adventurous task ; for the Conserva- 
tive element in Manchester is very strong, and for many 
years at any rate has been able to make a pretty equal fight 
against its foes. “But Birmingham has been given over 
body and soul, Parliamentary representation and muni- 
cipal representation, to the enemy; and, though there 
have not been wanting signs that the domination of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN has passed its prime, still the attempt in 
form to upset it is one which must appeal to the sporting 
sympathies which, even in this last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, are still strong in Englishmen. Unless the 
apparent weakness of an assailant is obvious impotence, it is 
sure to gain him favour. 

Lord Ranpotpn CHuRCHILL’s opening speech may be 
frankly pronounced a great success, and the verdict will not 
have the less weight that it comes from those who have by 
no means been able to regard Lord 
career with unmixed approval. Another testimony still 
more unmistakable is the fact that, despite the moderation 
of its personal tone, Mr. CuamBerarn’s henchmen have 
raised shrieks of horror at its personality. In fact, Lord 
Ranvoipn abstained almost entirely from the possibly 

pular, but certainly undesirable, personalities in which 

e has often indulged, and which Mr. Cuamperary, both 
from his antecedents and from his own method of treat- 


ing opponents, unquestionably invites. All the comment 
which the candidate for Birmingham made on the member 
for Birmingham was strictly and fairly confined to the 
member for Birmingham’s public acts. In the same way, 
the exposition of Lord Ranpoipn’s favourite and hitherto 
rather vague doctrine that “ the Radical party is a humbug” 
wandered into no regions which are not free to the most 
scrupulous platform speaker. Here, again, the admission 
of the effectiveness of the attack is to be found in the 
eagerness of the defenders to adopt that old device of 
bothered polemists—the challenge to produce a policy. It 
is almost always an unfair challenge; but when it is ad- 
dressed to a private member of a political party, it becomes 
simply a foolish one. By keeping to broad lines of attack 
on Radicalism in general, and on the policy of Radical 
Governments and Ministers in seathbelee 3 by avoiding 
certain famous and rather unfortunate crotchets which 
he has sometimes taken up; by a strict observance of 
the decencies of discussion, Lord CuurRcHILL 
has shown, let it be hoped once for all, that it is not in the 
least n for him to commit the errors he has now 
avoided in order to be amusing and effective. The one sole 
fault which might justly be found with his first speech (and 
no doubt from some ports of view it is a grave one) is the 
absence in it of any comprehensive and logical view of poli- 
tical questions as a whole. But Lord Ranpotrn might 
reply that, with the exception of the Extreme Left, his oppo- 
nents are themselves utterly devoid of any such view ; that 
the period of deductive and reasoned politics had its knell 
begun at Blackheath and finished in Midlothian, and that 
for the future none but an infinitesimal minority of those 
who decide the fate of a nation will care to connect or be 
able to connect individual political opinions with first prin- 
ciples. It would not be easy to make any rejoinder to this, 
and, moreover, it may fairly be said that Lord Ranpotrx 
did something to redeem this omission in his second day's 
speech, which was, as a whole, not inferior in force and in 
temper to the first. If he did not set forth the first prin- 
ciples of Toryism, he at least made a very fair fight for its 
axiomata media, and argued that the abolition of Crown, 
Lords, and Church on, as a great English poet has it, 
“ principles of ae good husbandry” would be a prac- 
tical blunder. It is possible to be more lukewarm than 
Lord RanpotrnH in admiration of elaborate electoral 
machinery, even if it is kept clear of the unpardonable sin 
of Mr. Scunapnorst and his society—the browbeating, 
that is to say, of members of Parliament, and the reduc- 
tion of them to the mere satellites of a “boss” or tools 
of a ring. But in Birmingham, a practical politician must 
acknowledge, it is necessary to do as Birmingham does ; 
and the confusion of Mr. Scunapuorst, like that of other 
practitioners of the black art, is perhaps not to be effected 
without a little white magic. On the whole, it may be said 
that Lord Ranporrn is at last found not merely on the 
right side, but backing that side in the right way. 

Meanwhile Lord Satispury at Manchester not only made 
a good fight on his own ground, but did not a little to help 
Lord like a prudent commander who 
knows how to assist his allies in different of the field. 
The cuckoos of a certain kind of political Liberalism, and 
some of those equivocal supporters of the other side who 
by some curious coincidence always preach doubt and hesi- 
tation at moments of Conservative enthusiasm, reproach 
Lord Sauispury as usual with harping on the oe 
on foreign politics, and on Ministerial blunders, 
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Satispury knows perfectly well, and his censors ought 
to know, that the great manufacturing towns, whatever they 
may have thought in 1880, are by no means inclined now to 
welcome a mere policy of recueillement which shuts them out 
from the chance of the new markets they so urgently require. 
Any one who will look through a fileof Manchester papers will 
find very unequivocal expressions of anxiety at the chance of 
the keys to Central Asia and Central Africa being lost, at the 
activity of Francein the East,andsoforth. Nor,if Birmingham 
once got its head from out the Schnadhorstian lap, is there 
much doubt that similar feelings would show themselves (as 
they have shown themselves to some extent already) there. 
Again Lord Sauispury’s warning as to attacks on property 
is no mere repetition of an old cry of “ Wolf!” when 
Mr. Georce is threatening the artisans of the North with 


being taxed on their building-club savings, and when 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN openly threatens that the enfranchised 
rural populations are to do something in connexion with 
the land “of which they have been robbed.” This 
something, if it has no direct terrors, has certainly no 
attractions for the factory-workers and skilled labourers 
of Birmingham and Manchester, who neither desire to 
turn nts nor would know what to do with a land 
dole if they had it. In both these constituencies, more- 
over, there are plenty of men, very far from being capi- 
talists, who are quite shrewd enough to observe the effect 
that the threatened Shipping Bill has already had on the 
shipping industry, and to draw conclusions. Lastly, Lord 
SaisBuRy not only made an exposure of the opportunities 
for gerrymandering which the Government hope to de- 
rive from separating enfranchisement and redistribution, 
but once for all cleared away from his party the re- 
proach of speaking with uncertain voice on the future of 
the Egyptian question. This was a not unhandsome 
response to Lord Ranpotpn CHurcHiLi’s demand for more 
light and leading; and it will hardly be lost on Lord 
hearers, any more than on Lord 
Sa.ispury’s own. Many projects as bold and as fairly 
planned as the siege of Birmingham have come to naught 
through evil fortune, and many such have proved too bold 
for the strength of the planners. But here the trenches 
are at least opened, and opened well. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


d p= large class of political sceptics which hesitates to 
acknowledge the divine right of the majority is prac- 
tically consistent in supporting any scheme which may tend 
to mitigate the baneful despotism of the greatest number. 
The active promoters of contrivances for securing pro- 
portional representation, as it is called, are with few ex- 
ceptions professed devotees of promiscuous suffrage, who 
strongly, though sometimes unconsciously, suspect that they 
are really in the wrong. If the multitude is capable of 
just and beneficial exercise of supreme power, or if it has 
an unalienable claim to govern well or ill at its pleasure, 
it seems to be a logical inference that it ought to exercise 
its functions without interference or restraint; but any 
theoretical inconsistency which defeats a mischievous con- 
clusion may be welcomed by those who profoundly dis- 
believe the premisses from which the argument proceeds. 
The best guarantee for freedom and for the representa- 
tion of all classes of the community consists in a variety 
of franchise and in the combination of constituencies vary- 
ing in size and in character. Thoughtful politicians re- 
with complacency such anomalies as rural boroughs, 

of which East Retford is the most remarkable example. 
When the remnants of the old Constitution have been 
abolished to make room for equality and uniformity, it will 
be well if the evil can be partially counteracted by inge- 
nious and artificial devices. The possibility of such a 
— has been proved in several instances. The Danes 
ve adopted Mr. Hane’s elaborate system, though it has 
not yet penetrated the ordinary English understanding. 
The Pali Mall Gazette lately published an interesting 
account of the working of the cumulative vote in the State 
of Illinois, where for ten or twelve years the Senate has 
been elected by simple majorities, and the Assembly by the 
method which is applied in England to School Boards under 
the Act of 1870. it seems that the people of Illinois are 
satisfied with the present arrangement, and that the com- 
parative strength of the two great national parties in the 
Assembly nearly corresponds to their respective numbers in 


the State. The restrictive vote, as it is sometimes called, 
has been for some years applied to English three-cornered 
constituencies, in which each elector has two votes when 
three members are to be returned. The defects of the scheme 
consist in the invidious position of the member who repre- 
sents the minority, and in the probable loss of the seat by 
his party in the case of a separate vacancy. On the cther 
hand, the operation of the restrictive vote has been gene- 
rally satisfactory. In Birmingham and Glasgow the 
majority is large enough to return all three members. The 
other three-cornered counties and towns approach to a 
fair proportional representation, except where an occasional 
by-election has temporarily deranged the equilibrium. 

Extreme democratic politicians have never been able to 
understand why their preposterous claim to the exclusive 
possession of power should be in any way checked. Mr. 
Brieut, though he is no longer in the front rank of the revo- 
lutionary phalanx, is in no degree reconciled to the dispen- 
sation under which twenty thousand Manchester Conserva- 
tives return a Conservative member. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Mr. Jesse and Mr. Jonn Morzey protest with 
sincere indignation against a partial apostasy from the super- 
stitious faith in majorities. They are perhaps more consistent 
than those of their Liberal allies, who shrink from ex- 
tending the Birmingham interdict to the United Kingdom. 
Their devotion to their principles is the more courageous 
because the absolute supremacy of numbers would at present 
exclude from Parliamentary representation one-third of the 
inhabitants of Ireland, forming the whole of the loyal popu- 
lation. Mr. Jonn Mortey, an Englishman, a gentleman, 
and a scholar, proposes, in strict conformity with the new 
Jacobin creed, to eliminate the members for the University 
of Dublin, who, having the most independent and intelligent 
constituency, happen to be at present beyond comparison the 
ablest of ali the representatives of Ireland. Mr. GLapsTonE, 
although he has never publicly pledged himself on the 
question, is believed to incline in this, as in other matters, 
to the democratic interest. He may perhaps have been 
surprised by the announcement of the different opinions of 
a not inconsiderable section of his followers. Some weeks 
since Sir Joun Luszock published a list of ninety Liberal 
members who are prepared to support the principle of pro- 
portionate representation, It is probable that the list, 
which did not include the names of Mr. Forster, Mr. 
Fawcett, or Mr. Courtyey, may have been by this time 
enlarged. The Association or Committee, consisting of 
members of both parties, is not at present committed to 
any single scheme ; but probably most of its members will 
ultimately adhere to the plan which is preferred by the 
Chairman, Sir Joun Lupsock. 


The project is a modification of Mr. Harx’s famous pro- 
posal. It isso far simplified by restriction to single constitu- 
encies that it becomes partially intelligible to obtuse intellects 
which have long striven in vain to solve the original conun- 
drum. Mr. Bompas, Mr. Arno.p-Forster, and perhaps 
other spirited inquirers, have proved by an experimental 
test the practicability of the novel method. In an imaginary 
election held in the Middle Temple Hall 20,000 votes were 
counted, according to the proposed scheme, in three or four 
hours, without, as the promoters assert, the possibility of 
mistake, excepting arithmetical or clerical errors. According 
to the plan, each elector, having as many votes as there 
are vacancies to fill, may number his ballot-papers in the 
order of his preference for the several candidates whom 
he supports. If there are four seats to be filled, any can- 
didate who has obtained more than a fourth of the votes 
must evidently be elected. Any surplus votes which he 
may have received are then assigned to the candidates 
who are designated as second, third, and fourth, in the 
order of preference. If the new addition gives any other 
candidate a bare majority, he in turn is elected, and the 
same process is repeated as often as necessary till all the 
vacancies are filled. If no candidate has obtained a 
majority after the first stage of scrutiny, the name of the 
lowest on the list is struck off and his votes are distributed 
in the assigned order among the surviving candidates, A 
critic who calls himself “ An Official Liberal” objects that 
there is an element of chance in the selection of the 
surplus votes which are afterwards to be distributed, but he 
may perhaps have failed in his interpretation of a system 
which retains some of the elements of a puzzle. It is 
certain by that in one way, if not in another, a plan of 
proportional representation may be devised. 

The weak point of proportional representation is its pro- 
bable inability to defend itself against future attack. The 
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democratic faction, flushed with a long succession of vic- 
tories, would, after the fall of the existing Constitution, be 
at liberty to concentrate all its energies on the ideal consum- 
mation of political injustice. Itis indeed possible, if it could 
prolong its existence for one or two generations, that pro- 
portional representation might be generally understood, and 
that it might as a consequence gradually approve itself to 
popular judgment ; but in the meantime it would encounter 
a storm of obloquy, asa machinery deliberately contrived 
for the purpose of thwarting the popular will. The rights 
of the Parliamentary minority would, like the property and 
the freedom of its constituents, be at the mercy of the 
itiless and irresistible majority. Such politicians as Mr. 

ORLEY would then as now demand the expulsion of the 
Grssons and the Piunkets who might have found admis- 
sion to the House under an equitable adjustment of the fran- 
chise. The defeat of the provisions which seem necessary 
to Sir Jonn Luppock and his associates might perhaps 
take an insidious form. It is worth while to observe that, 
although the London Municipal Bill leaves the School 
Board for the moment untouched, its promoters make no 
secret of their intention to transfer the control of education 
to the new Corporation. The result would be the tacit 
substitution of election by majorities for the cumulative 
vote. The probable change seems to have escaped the notice 
of Sir Joun Lussock, who is one of the few weighty 
supporters of the wanton municipal revolution. A similar 
usurpation of the rights at present enjoyed by minorities 
will be effected by the creation of District Councils pro- 
ceeding from uniform suffrage. 

After all, the boasted sanctity of government by majori- 
ties is often used to consecrate the selfish proceedings of a 
limited faction. The Caucus, both in its English and in its 
American sense, represents only the majority of a majority, 
and not a majority of the whole community. It may well 
happen that the decision of a primary Assembly, or of 
a Five Hundred or Eight Hundred, is carried on a narrow 
division. In such a case the defeated section, combined 
with the opposite party, may perhaps form a large majority 
of the whole population ; but all the members have pledged 
themselves to obey the Caucus, and consequently a mere 
fraction may in certain cases exercise unrestricted power. 
It is in the anticipation of such contingencies that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. Scunapnorst adroitly allow every 
man who may call himself a Liberal to take part in the 
election of the governing body. Moderate and conscientious 
Liberals, when they have taken advantage of the tolerant 
arrangement, find themselves: committed to the whole 

licy of the Radical Caucus. The dominant party, having 

isarmed or suppressed internal dissentients, is in a position 
to overbear all outside resistance. The transfer to one 
factious organization of the contests which formerly divided 
the Legislature or the general community is the most per- 
nicious result of the hateful system which has its centre at 
Birmingham. 


THE DYNAMITE INQUIRIES. 


a an interval long enough to justify the fear that 
the authors of the dynamite outrages were to succeed 
in escaping, something has at last been done. One or 
other of the police forces of the country has succeeded 
in laying hands on a few of the conspirators. It is early 
as yet to decide on the importance of the capture. Accord- 
ing to what is in the main the very wholesome practice in 
this country, we are not even justified in deciding as yet 
that Firzceratp, Dany, and Eaan are really guilty of the 
offences charged against them. In the face, however, of the 
evidence already published, there would be a certain affecta- 
tion in expressing a doubt of their character. We may 
safely take it for granted that they are connected in some 
way, criminal or not, with the Irish secret societies. Whether 
they have been working together or independently is a minor 
matter. The police of the provinces, whom we have to 
thank for unearthing the prisoners, have set a good example 
of prudence to the force of the capital. They went about 
their work quietly, and have been, as the reporters com- 
plain, very reticent about the whole business. The repre- 
’ sentatives of the press, it is satisfactory to see, have been 
reduced to repeating the indiscretions of solicitors and the 
tittle-tattle of the streets. That is quite as it should be. 
Enough has been told to show that the captures have not 
been made at random, which is all that anybody is as yet 
entitled to know. All the familiar details of the Irish 


conspirators’ story are to be found in the t case, and 
it is not very probable that the “startling revelations” 
promised when Sass is brought up for examination will 
include anything wholly new. There is the usual Irish- 
American, and the familar house of call. The conspirators 
wander about for months, doing nothing except spend the 
money of their dupes, chiefly in public-houses. At last they 
prepare to set about some clumsy scheme of mischief. After 
the explosions in the Underground it is too much to say 
that the timely capture of Daty is also in the ordinary 
course of things; but his abject panic when he was 
arrested with his coat-pockets full of the proofs of guilt 
is quite in character. So is the crestfallen appear- 
ance of FirzceraLp, when he learnt by experience that 
there is danger in being too busy. The police may, 
as in the case of GaLLacuer, fail to prove any direct 
connexion between the prisoners and the recent out- 
rages; but it will always be something to have caught 
a would-be criminal who was even only trying to repeat 
them. Judging by a uniform experience, we may feel 
some hope of learning something about the dynamiters 
in England by the confession of either Daty or Eaan. 
The distance between the Irish conspirator and the Irish 
informer is short indeed. FitzGERa.p’s case stands by itself. 
As a native of Tubercurry, the fellow-townsman and agent of 
the Mr. P. J. Sueripan whom Ministers knew of and were 
ready to trust, his field of action has been in the mother- 
country of cowardly murder and skulking outrage. Either 
his ill-luck or his appearance in the congenial character of 
double-traitor may serve to show the agents of the Land 
League that the lapse of a year since the punishment of 
the worst among them is no sign that the danger has blown 


over. 


As the trials of the prisoners go on, it will probably 
be discovered whether, supposing them to be guilty of the 
crimes Jaid to their charge, they are really among the chiefs 
of the permanent Irish and Irish-American conspiracy, or 
whether they are only humble instruments. It is only 
too likely to be proved that they are the latter. The 
Tynans, SHERIDANS, and O'Donovan Rossas, who pull the 
strings, take good care to keep out of harm’s way. They 
stay at New York or Paris, and devote themselves to the 
Irish hero’s favourite occupations of collecting and spending: 
subscriptions. It is, however, one thing to recognize the 
fact that these organizers of what would be a rebellion, or 
attempt at one, if the necessary courage were not wholly 
wanting, have their headquarters in America, and quite 
another to make the querulous appeals now going up from 
a section of the English press for the help of the United 
States. Nothing can be more natural than the wish 
generally felt here to see the agitators crushed, but it shows 
acertain want of imagination to suppose that the American 
Government is likely to undertake the task. To make the 
proposal would indeed be simply asking it to do what 
we have steadily refused to do ourselves, Mazzin1, who 
defended political assassination as heartily as any Irish- 
man, and who did his best to practise it, was sheltered 
here for years, although he was well known to be con- 
tinually engaged in trying to bring about rebellions in 
the dominions of Austria. The discovery that his letters 
were being tampered with in the English Post Office brought 
great odium on the Minister who was responsible for this 
measure of police. HrzEN was allowed to publish his in- 
flammatory Xolokol in London, and no request for its sup- 
pression would have been listened to for a moment. It is 
true that the Irish agitators have an audience which was 
wanting to Herzen or Mazziyi ; but that is the inevitable 
consequence of the fact that the United States and England 
are inhabited by the same races, speaking the same lan- 
guage. This community of interests, which is made the 
subject of much sentimental eloquence, has its natural 
inconveniences. It is also true that the Irish-American 
press and its readers are violent and foul-mouthed to an 
unheard-of degree; but, considering the tone of political 
discussion in the United States, they doubtless do not 
seem so very extravagant after all. Before the Federal 
Government can act, it must be shown that some of these 
agitators have committed some offence, and have gone 
beyond general incentives to crime. Apparently, that 
evidence e never been forthcoming. From what we know 
at présent, the dynamite used in the recent outrages was 
obtained in France. If the French Government cannot 
prevent foreign refugees from providing themselves with 
arms, it is futile, or nearly so, to ask that service from the 
American authorities. They have no such force at their 
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Spon as the ubiquitous French police. All States find it 
difficult to keep a control on refugees, unless at the cost of 
the loss of dignity entailed by acting as the mere agents of 
a foreign Government. The Russian Nihilists have their 
headquarters at Zurich, and they have at different times 
carried on an agitaticn against the Russian Government, 
which was not the less dangerous because it was very quiet, 
in London itself. 


We have, in fact, nothing to rely on but the vigilance 
and intelligence of our own police. No Government or 
Legislature can help us effectually except our own. Neither 
is there any reason to doubt that they will prove perfectly 
competent to do the work if they are properly handled. No 
difficulty—at least no insuperable difficulty—has been 
found in getting information from the United States and 
France. In England itself the agents of the dynamite 
party have been watched, hunted down, and seized every- 
where but in London; for the credit of capturing GALLaGHeEnR’s 

ng and Firzceratp belongs mainly to the police of 

reland and the North of England. The comparative failure 
of Scotland Yard scarcely needs explanation. It unfortu- 
nately does not stand alone. Criminals of all kinds share 
in the immunity of the conspirators. Every few months 
adds another to the already long list of undetected crimes. 
The remedy for this state of things is not difficult to find, 
and there are fortunately signs that it is at last about 
to be applied. The theory that the main function of 
the police is to keep order in the streets and regulate 
the traffic at crossings, and that every duty should be 
done in the same open fashion, must be given up. Officials 
at Scotland Yard must be made to understand what is plain 
enough to the provincial police, that the work of detection 
is by its very nature secret and a little unscrupulous. 
Money must be freely spent, and the men employed must 
be under the direction of a chief who can act with decision. 
The criminal must be treated as just what he is, vermin to 
whom no law need be allowed. If the whole police force 
of the country is vigorously directed, there need be no 
doubt about the result. It would facilitate the task if the 
various authorities, State and Federal, in the United States 
could be persuaded to help; but the chance that they will 
be persuaded is so small that we shall do well to confine 
ourselves to trying to trace a direct participation in 
guilt to some one of the agitators in America. We 
may regret our failure to reach the worst offenders, but 
as long as Irish dupes can be found to obey the orders of 
Irish impostors the inability will continue. Meanwhile, by 
sufficient vigilance and energy it is possible to make it so 
dangerous for any man to take up the trade of dynamiter 
that dupes will no longer be found. When Irishmen have 
been taught by a sufficient number of examples (and under 
the pressure of fear they are apt scholars) that the prison, 
and possibly the gallows, is the natural end of the active 
conspirator, they will cease from conspiring except in the 
safe refuge of an American bar. Then their heroic chiefs 
will be able to spend the whole of their subscriptions instead 
of three-fourths, as at present, on themselves. It is a result 
which will be quite as welcome to Mr. O'Donovan Rossa 
and his tribe as to this country. 


EGYPT. 


HE silence of some time from Khartoum has been 
broken, and again unfavourably. Only the extreme 
ignorance or audacity of partisans can see anything cheer- 
ing in General Gorpon’s own tele to Sir Eve.yn 
Barine, which says nothing of the local situation, and con- 
tains only rumours of matters going on in distant , as 
to which General Gorpon has no direct means of informa- 
tion. On the other hand, his telegram to Zoperr Pasha— 
which, on comparison, will be found to have been despatched 
immediately on the receipt of Sir Evetyn Barrno’s message 
of desertion—puts the English Ministry in a most awkward 
position, and must precipitate some attempt to settle the 
question. With characteristic astuteness, General Gorpon 
has perceived that the refusal of the Government to grant 
him English troops, which at first he did not ask for, restores 
the carte blanche to use other means which, by their own 
confession, he originally had, and it will tax their ingenuity 
of subterfuge to refuse him again while disclaiming responsi- 
bility. Nor does Zopeir’s own refusal give them much 
relief, as it obviously springs from their own conduct on a 
former occasion. Of the situation of Khartoum itself the 


telegram of the Times’ Correspondent gives the most alarm- 
ing picture, the darkest stroke of all being the alleged 
want of ammunition for the heavy guns. Nor is it possible 
to contemplate with much hope that retreat on the Congo 
in which he, speaking evidently General Gorpon’s thoughts, 
sees the only hope of safety if England refuses help. It is 
true that Lupton Bey is still believed to hold his own at 
the half-way house of the Bahr el Gazal. And it is possible 
that he and Gorpon, if they could form a junction, might 
force their way through the Niam Niam to the Upper 
Congo. But, as matters stand, the obstacles which are in 
the way of reaching Berber are to be found equally in 
the way of reaching the Bahr el Gazal. Those who declare 
that General Gorpon is perfectly safe with his walls and 
his Krupp guns, forget or ignore the very obvious fact 
that walls are only valuable when there are men to man 
them, and guns only valuable when there are men to fire 
them. Short-handed as he is, nobody supposes but that 
General Gorpon, if the garrison of Khartoum and its in- 
habitants remain fuithful, can (as long as he has provisions 
and ammunition) beat off any actual assault. But it is 
a known fact, proved by lamentable experience, that his 
garrison is anything but trustworthy—indeed that its trust- 
worthiness is, if possible, below its fighting power. As for 
the inhabitants, the enthusiasm of General Gorpon’s recep- 
tion is a favourite theme with Ministerial apologists. Siz 
SamveE Baker, confirming by his experience what most men 
had already supposed by the aid of their mother wit, has re- 
marked shrewdly that “ demonstrations are dearly loved 
“ by the inhabitants of those regions,” and, he might have 
added, of most regions. Unluckily, you cannot keep a town 
which is beleaguered, which sees its trade paralysed and its 
supplies threatened, and which every now and thenenjoys the 
edifying spectacle of its nominal defenders mutinying or 
flying before a handful of enemies, or turning their swords 
against each other, perennially quiet by means of demonstra- 
tions. Every one who allows himself the use of his eyes 
must see that Sir Samvuet’s description of the position of 
this envoy of England as “a most dangerous position ” 
is an exceedingly moderate one. The only favourable 
thing that can be said of that position is that it is not per- 
fectly hopeless. But that it is not is no thanks to Mr. 
Guapstone’s Government, who, according to the only pos- 
sible interpretation of their own statements, sent General 
Gorpon out to divert attention from their own blunders ; 
and, the diversion having apparently succeeded to their 
satisfaction, decline to trouble themselves any more as to 
what he does, how he comes home, or whether he comes 
home at all. At present the Khartoum part of their 
lightning-conductor policy has not cost any English lives, as 
the Souakim part did; and the philosophic spirit with 
which Ministers regard the matter may possibly prompt 
them to point out some day that there are, in any case, only 
three English lives to be lost. 


It was unfortunate, though aot perhaps unnatural, that 
Sir Samuet Baker, in his noteworthy letter to the 7%imes, 
should have thought it necessary to preface a very 
forcible exposure of the folly and iniquity of the Govern- 
ment policy in Egypt with some literary expatiations, not 
perhaps quite so forcible. Rhetoric and irony in poli- 
tical matters are weapons which require to be of excel- 
lent temper and excellently used to be effective. Plain 
statement of fact rarely misses its mark. In Sir Samvet’s 
statements of fact, when he came to them, there is nothing 
that the most audacious and ingenious supporter of the 
Government can hope to disprove, and his summing up of 
the state of things in Egypt could hardly be bettered. “ The 
“ country is bankrupt; brigandage, formerly unknown, is 
“ rampant even in the Delta; the Soudan is in a blaze of 
“ insurrection, and General Gorpon is in a most dangerous 
“ position.” Add, as Sir Samuet Baker might have added, 
that the whole admninistrative machinery is in a state of 
dislocation ; that thousands of English, Egyptian, and Arab 
lives have been lost to no purpose whatever; and that 
almost every device of reform set on foot has proved to 
be a ludicrous, if not disgraceful, failure; and a faithful 
picture in generals will be obtained of the results of 
eighteen months’ unchecked English domination over the 
most manageable and accessible of Oriental countries. In 
one sense the bankruptcy of Egypt is a more important 
matter than the collapse of her administrative arrange- 
ments, and in another a less important. Bankrupt, of 
course, in the familiar sense of not being able to point to 
assets sufficient to cover debts, she is not; but bankrupt, 
in the strict commercial and legal sense of not possessing 
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immediately available assets for that purpose, she is. Egypt 
could be made solvent and put in the way of a financial 
existence not more encumbered than is the wont of civilized 
nations in a very short time. But it is suspected, if not 
known, that at least one European Power, and probably 
more than one, would gladly use this financial distress 
at once as a cause of complkaint against English predomi- 
nance, and as a means of preventing England from making 
that predominance more real. There is much reason for 
the view that Mr. Guapstone’s extraordinary outburst of 
rage on a certain Thursday night was only in part affected, 
and that it was in part due to the difficulties in which the 
Government have found, or rather placed, themselves in 
regard to this question. These difficulties are undoubtedly 
serious, and the rumour that England has proposed to the 
Powers the reduction of General Woop’s mock army as a 
way out of them is absurd. That forlorn force is the 
creature of England, and England has no need to ask any 
one’s leave to disband it. In itself the step would no doubt 
be a wise one, but as a stipendiary force of some sort, 
either English or Turkish, would become necessary, the 
gain to the Egyptian exchequer, though sensible, would 
not be absolute. The arrangement of the Civil Service on 
a more economical and reasonable footing, and the better 
administration of the public estates, would be much more 
effective. Most effective of all, no doubt, would be a more 
equitable distribution of taxation, and the removal of the 
inability of Egypt to deal with foreign creditors and foreign 
residents in a manner consulting at once equity and reason. 
But here’s the rub, and here it is that the European Powers 
may make themselves obstructive. 


This having been clear from the beginning, the fault 
of the English Government in mismanaging the administra- 
tion proper as distinguished from the finances is all the 
more nt and intolerable. They might, after Tel-el- 
Kebir, have relieved the burdens of Egypt in many ways, 
and particularly in dismissing the useless European fune- 
tionaries who get in each other’s way and hinder reform. 
They did nothing of the sort ; but, on the contrary, intro- 
duced a fresh swarm of foreign judges and so forth—very 
excellent persons, no doubt, but, as Cowrrr’s farmer re- 
marked of his rector’s doctrine, “plaguy dear,” and not 
always, it would seem, very effective. They have acquiesced 
in the saddling of the country with an enormous compensa- 
tion debt to the losers by those Alexandrian disturbances 
which, if it had not been for the irresolution of Mr. 
GuapsTonE himself and his colleagues, would never have 
occurred. Their management of the Soudan business has 
brought upon Egypt the maximum of expense with the 
minimum of useful or profitable result. And they have 
followed the famous example of General Haynav in sending 
into the luckless country the bill for the expenses of its own 
punishment. This is how a faithful account of the steward- 
ship of the English Government in Egypt for the last two 
years would run, and if avy one thinks it an account credit- 
able to the stewards, he is very welcome to his opinion, but 
can hardly hope to have it shared by honest men and im- 

ial politicians. That the stew themselves are con- 
scious of the difficulty of passing their accounts is sufficiently 
evident from the passages touching on Egypt in Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourts Derby speech. Not one of Sir Wit11am’s 
hearers or readers who is a man of sense really thought or 
thinks that, because Lord BraconsFreLD took Cyprus and 
put it into a condition of order and good government, Mr. 
GuapsTonE was fatally obliged to take Egypt and put it 
into a condition of anarchy. Yet this, and this only, is 
what Sir Witt1am Harcourt’s defence of the past comes 
to, while he has nothing whatever to offer for the future. 
On the other side, Lord Sauisspury at Manchester has laid 
down, not too soon by any means, but clearly and, it may be 
hoped, finally the policy of the Opposition in the Egyptian 
matter. That policy can be briefly put ; it comes to this— 
- is under our government, and we must govern 
“it.” That is exactly what Her advisers 
cannot make up their minds to do. They will do spasmodic- 
ally things which are outrageous and unintelligible except 
as acts of government, such as the deposition of CuErir, the 
episodic and now totally unintelligible freak of the Souakim 
ition, the mission of General Gorpon, and so forth. 

But they do these apparently as a practical joker who had 
got possession of an office for a day might do them, without 
any definite plan, any intention of following them up, or 
any notion of 4 coherent policy to connect and justify them. 
Such a policy Lord Satispury announced in the brief de- 


mand that Egypt shall be “ governed,” and it is the business 
of Englishmen to insist that, if the present Ministry will 
not govern it, they shall make room for better men who will. 


THE EDINBURGH TERCENTENARY. 


1 eee BURGH is celebrating the tercentenary of her 
University with stately and dignified high jinks. 
Never has the city been more festive since the memorable 
visit of GEoRGE The Scott centenary, another great 
holiday, occurred in the early autumn, when no one was at 
home, and tourists pervaded the streets in strange attire. 
But the University has wisely chosen a moment for its féte 
when the inhabitants have not yet deserted Edinburgh. 
In a month or so all the Edinburgh world will have 
moved into the country. All the windows will present 
a barren array of brown shutters, with placards an- 
nouncing the proper address for letters. Grass will be 
growing in Moray Place, and the “ gites” of the Edin- 
burgh Academy will pitch wickets in Queen Street. But 
for the moment all Edinburgh people are in Edinburgh, 
and a capital time they are having. The town is not often 
visited by many illustrious strangers at the same moment, 
though a rhetorical celebrity from town occasionally appears 
and lectures at the Philosophical Institution. At other 
seasons Edinburgh has to depend on her own wit, jocular 
iaw-lords, and advocates who happen to sing. Now her 
streets are lively with Dutch professors, whose names may 
not be exactly familiar, but who are, doubtless, men of 
European reputation. By the way, if ever a person con- 
nected with science or letters is quite unheard of at home, 
he always has “a European reputation,” or so his friends 
declare. Edinburgh is now basking (in spite of the east 
wind) in the presence of M. p’AnpapieE, who has written a 
work on the géodésie of Upper Ethiopia. The poet NicoLaas 
Beets is also there, the bright lyrist who wrote “Guy de 
“ Vlaming,” and in maturer years a Life of St. Paul. Mr. 
Brownixe’s genial presence is seldom wanting at a feast, 
and he, too, is helping the Edinburgh people to maize 
holiday. M. Caro is another of the celebrities; M. Caro, 
the lecturer most beloved of intellectual and emotional 
womanhood. Eclipsing poets and economists in fame comes 
M. ve Lesseps, still eager to polish off Isthmuses in his 
eightieth year. Men of science and archeologists, as MM. 
Pasteur and Perrot and Vircuow, and the Master of 
Balliol, are all accepting the hospitality of the University. 
No wonder that the Scotsman drops into poetry, though 
the Doric strain is not kept up with much consistency :— 
Our northern air is hard and snell, 
Our northern braes are bare ; 
But the spirit of the Scot knows well 
The wondrous power of “ lear.” 
“ Lear” is “ lore,” no doubt, but why does the minstrel say 
“knows” when he means “kens”? He goes on, in a 
Republican spirit :— 
When the fair Halls of Holyrood 
Were changed for proud Bt. James, 
Our last King left a nobler good 
Than springs from Royal names. 
“St. James” doubtless means “St. James’s,” but one 
cannot write about “Royal names’s” (except in a Bab 
ballad), and the poet has chosen dignity at the risk of being 
obscure. We feel inclined to add a verse to this lay; a 
laurel from a Southern chaplet among the spikes of. the 
Northern Thistle :-— 
Ah, still historic shadows cling 
About the haunted place 
Where Blackie oft was asked to sing, 
Where Brodie stole the Mace. 

To desert poetry, into which we have only been tempted 
by the siren strains of the Scotsman, it must be acknow- 
ledged that no University in Europe could have set before 
her guests a more splendid and varied entertainment than 
the old Town’s College of Edinburgh. When University 
College celebrated her thousand years of fancied existence 
she “tid not collect nearly so distinguished a gathering, 
perhaps because people were shy of King ALFRED, in whose 
claims to be the founder even the Zimes has ceased to 
believe. The ancient town of Edinburgh is the very place 
for an historical solemnity. The affair opened with an im- 
pressive service in the grey old Cathedral of St. Giles’s, 
a crowded with memories of the feudal revenges 
and theological jars of Scotland. Here is an expiatory 
chapel to atone for the starving of Rorusay, here Jenny 
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Geppgs threw the historical stool and expressed a Presby- 
terian contempt of Collects. The change that has come 
over the spirit of modern Scotland was attested by an 
amateur performance by students and lady amateurs in the 
Theatre. What would the Presbyterian fathers, not, per- 
haps, of Rotiock’s time, but of the dour later Puritanism, 
have said to this promiscuous play-acting ? With patriotism 
and common sense, the undergraduates abstained from 
laying in a tongue only understood of Mr. Browniye, the 
aster of Balliol, and a few Professors. They did not act 
Sornocies or AristopHanes, but the King o’ Scots, by the 
late ANDREW an opportune adaptation, we pre- 
sume, of The Fortunes of Nigel. From sport to sport the 
visitors were hurried, from King James to an admirable 
organ recital by Sir Herpert Oaxtey. Then came an 
Academic evening party in the Library, and, last, a students’ 
ball. The students’ torchlight procession, winding through 
the most picturesque sights in Europe, was a sight only to 
be rivalled by German Universities. Perhaps the chief 
practical result of the festival will be to increase the esprit 
de corps of the students, and to encourage that pride in 
their own University which the ordinary conditions of Scotch 
academic life are apt to leave dormant. 


FRENCH POLITICS. 


FTER 2 dull interval of attention to the practical 
business of administration French politicians are 


about to have another chance of recasting their national 


government. The Revision Bill is to be introduced at an 
early period, and then minor questions will be thrust aside 
while it is being decided how to make the Senate still more 
pliant, and how to get a Chamber of Deputies which can be 
kept in some sort of discipline. In the meantime those 
Frenchmen who are professionally bound to take an active 
interest in politics are mainly employed in watching the 
attempts made by the Radicals to bring about a useful 
disturbance. One such effort has been made at Avignon. 
The very ordinary trade dispute which has been dragging 
itself along in that district for some time was too tempting 
an opportunity to be missed by the anarchists. They have 
done their best to turn a strike for higher wages into a 
little social war. The humbler agents of the party have 
stirred up mischief on the spot, and M. Ciémenceau has 
done his part by patronizing them from Paris and coming 
forward with an offer to save society if it is handed over to 
the Radicals. Society has got out of the difficulty with the 
more practical help of soldiers and gendarmes, and the 
strike will end as usual in the surrender of the workmen. 
Those of them who have not found their way into prison 
will return to their work poorer men than they left it. 
The Chambers have been engaged in the apparently hopeless 
task of supplying Paris with a municipality which will 
not devote itself mainly to worrying the Prefect of Police 
and insulting the priests. The plan proposed did not 
look very hopeful, The Chamber has no love of scrutin 
de liste for itself; but it was inclined to try whether that 
method of election might not result in filling the Town 
Council with members who had some manners and some 
sense of dignity. It seemed too dangerous to give every 
voter a vote for all the eighty Town Councilmen. There 
seemed a prospect that, if all Paris was allowed to act 
together in this way, the elections would become purely 
political. By way of compromise between a plan which 
threatened to establish a rival Parliament in Paris and the 
present system, which has certainly failed to supply a satis- 
factory governing body, the Chamber hit upon the scheme 
of dividing the capital into four districts, each to be repre- 
sented by twenty Councilmen elected by scrutin de liste. 
The Senate had probably no great confidence in any plan 
for improving the quality of the Town Council, and it has 
a lively dislike of scrutin de liste. Accordingly, it amended 
the Bill, and with unheard-of firmness stuck to its amend- 
ments. The Senate wished to see Paris divided into twenty 
districts, each electing four members. To this the deputies 
refused to listen, and so the municipality remains where it 
was for the present. The voters are to have no immediate 
chance of showing whether the dignity of choosing a name 
from a list of twenty, instead of voting for one candidate, 
would have the happy effect of making them more careful 
as to the character of their representatives. The Parisian 
Radicals have another excuse for clamouring for the revision 
of a Constitution under which a Senate can have an opinion 


of its own, and the whole question is postponed till the 
great Bill comes on. 

It does not as yet appear to have been thought necessary 
by any of the politicians who will have to do the work to 
make any statement as to what is to be revised or why. 
There is no doubt as to the wishes and very little as to the 
intentions of the Radicals. From their point of view any 
form of government which supplies the means of putting a 
check on the noisy part of the town population deserves 
instant destruction, and it is perfectly natural that they 
should try to upset it. The readiness of M. Ferry to keep 
them is less easy to understand, and he shows no disposi- 
tion to give any explanation. An admirable opportunity 
has just been afforded him, and he has deliberately let it 
slip. The statue which is the recognized due of every 
Frenchman of mark has been erected to Gamserra at his 
native town. The unveiling of this work of art has been 
made the occasion for the usual speechifying. Celebrities 
both local and national have collected. They have sung the 
praises of the deceased statesman as sincerely as they could. 
It has been found n to impose silence on a fiery 
poet who could not be trusted to p erve a judicious 
silence on the one part of Gamperra’s hopes and plans 
which was generally known or intelligible. Frenchmen 
may dream about the revenge, but they wisely consider that 
it is nearly as dangerous to talk about as to try. The 
muzzling of M. Deroutive is by far the most character- 
istic thing about the whole ceremony. When the various 
speakers dwelt on the blank Gamserra’s death had left in 
French politics, they can scarcely have been conscious 
of the undesigned proof that was being given of its 
existence. He at least was never afraid of telling the 
world that he was working for the day when France should 
play Germany a return match for the war of 1870. His 
frankness on that subject atoned for the general vague- 
ness of his ideas on questions of internal politics; and, 
however dangerous it might have proved to his country, 
it served his popularity well. The politician who has 
stepped into the place left vacant by Gamperra, chiefly 
because there was no one else at hand, finds it prudent to 
choose another stock subject for his eloquence. M. Ferry 
escapes from the difficulty of explaining what it is he means 
to do, or of proving that anything need be done, by peri- 
odical declamations against the anarchists. At Cahors and 
on his way home by Périgueux he has repeated the sub- 
stance of his speech at Havre a year ago. Nothing can be 
more satisfactory than the spirited tone of M. Ferry’s 
harangues on these occasions; but Frenchmen who do not 
want to hand themselves over to M. Ciémenceau may 
reasonably be anxious to know how he proposes to conduct 
the war proclaimed with such strenuous blowing of the 
trumpet. The answer to that question would be awkward 
to give. M. Ferry must have reasoned very differently 
from other French Premiers if he has not arrived at the 
conclusion that some means must be provided for supplying 
him with an obedient majority. It seems to be generally 
agreed that scrutin de liste is the one way of supplying 
this desired instrument of government which every French- 
man condemns when he is in opposition, and schemes to 
get when he is in power. Scrutin de liste can only be 
obtained by means of a revision of the Constitution; and 
therefore M. Ferry, who opposed the experiment when it 
was likely to work for the benefit of another man, is deter- 
mined to try it for himself. It is proved beyond all doubt 
that a Chamber very unlike the present must be obtained if 
a consistent policy is to be obtained ; but a politician must 
have the confidence of Gambetta himself to speak plainly on 
the subject. It looks too like asking to be made Dictator. 
It was Gamperra’s trump card that he had proved his capa- 
city for the office, and he never scrupled to say so. M. 
Ferry can scarcely show the same confidence ; and his only 
resource is to try whether he cannot get the power of elect- 
ing two-thirds of the representatives of France by alter- 
nately making himself small and posing as the enemy of 
the Radicals. 


The Premier’s utterances on the subject of foreign policy 
do not differ essentially in character from his declarations on 
domestic affairs. He holds forth generally on the necessity 
of being wise and also firm; but he has nothing to say as 
to the exact measures which ought to be taken to show 
wisdom and firmness. With consistent discretion he avoids 
all reference to the dangerous question of Egypt. He leaves 
it to be covered by the harmless statement that French 
interests must be defended. The formula has the advantage 
of stating nothing which anybody can deny, and leaving 
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body to make his own interpretation. M. Ferry 
doubtless knows very well that the foreign policy of France 
must be regulated by the conduct of a Power on which 
no man can calculate. The Tonquin question has 
reached a point at which it becomes very doubtful 
whether it is going to end or to grow into something in- 
finitely more serious. The French officials on the spot 
who have been the real inspirers of the policy all along 
are apparently persuaded that, if their country is to do 
something vigorous, it had better do it there. Whether 
it will have to be done depends on China, and what China 
will do remains as great a mystery as ever. It is about to 
be called upon to pay an indemnity for making mischief in 
Tonquin, if any confidence can be placed on the statements 
of the French Government. The position is not pleasant 
for China, and it is preparing to meet it with vigour after 
its fashion. Ministers are being d , generals are being 
dismissed, and there is much talk of cutting off heads. So 
much is certain, but there is room for doubt as to what it 
exactly means. The Chinese Government may be punish- 
ing all these unlucky officials because they have not done 
enough, and in order to make room for more energetic 
successors. It is, however, at least equally likely that it 
is preparing for a surrender by the sacrifice of servants 
who are associated with an unsuccessful policy. Nothing 
effectual has yet been done to prepare the Southern pro- 
vinces to repel a French attack, and so far M. Ferry’s 
policy in that region has been justified. It may have been 
unwise to take Tonquin, but it has unquestionably been 
taken, and it is always there to show that, if France has to 
submit to unpleasant checks elsewhere, its interests are 
being well looked after by a wisely patriotic Minister. 


LAW AND LYNCHING. 


AST summer an American citizen wrote to an English 
paper suggesting that an unpopular sportsman should 
be lynched. It was pointed out at the time that lyuching 
was rather an emotional, and often an erroneous, method of 
securing justice. In our country we do not even lynch 
Irish-American dynamitards, whom Americans would cer- 
tainly lynch if the dynamite game was attempted in the 
States. We regard our tame obedience to law as, on the 
whole, more civilized than the impulsive humours which 
led to the Cincinnati riots, and which have just caused the 
roasting of a buck negro in Texas. Our view of the case is 
taken by a writer in the Century, the New York periodical, 
who gives some very curious statistics tending to show that 
mob law has its disadvantages. It may sound noble to say 
that “every citizen has in his valise the rope of the exe- 
“ cutioner,” and the remark is more true than that which 
assigns the Marshal’s baton to — French recruit. But, 
admirable as the rule “every man his own hangman” may 
seem in theory, in practice its working leaves much to be 
desired. 

The arguments adduced by the writer in the Century 
prove, apparently, that murders increase just as mob law 
(that gallant expression of the people’s instincts) becomes 
more general, The States are the most murderous of 
civilized countries. Probably the reason is that murder is 
such a lottery. Even in our own country many murderers 
find some penny paper or other to get up an agitation in 
their favour, and to try them again by plébiscite. But in 
the States the odds are far more considerable against 
murder leading to the gallows. Last year fifteen hundred 
and seventeen murders were committed in the States. In 
1882 there were twelve hundred and sixty-six. Out of the 
fifteen hundred and seventeen homicides, only ninety-seven 
were executed by legal process. Thus a criminal’s chance of 
avoiding the capital penalty is about fourteen to one. He 
may, however, be lynched, and one hundred and eighteen 
lynchings occurred last year. Even so, the odds in favour 
of the murderer’s getting off with his life are longer than 
they ought to be. The lynchings are caused by the popular 
belief that the criminal has been unfairly allowed to 
escape. But no number of lynchings seem to affect the hopes 
of murderers. We must remember that many murders, in 
the Southern and Western States especially, are scarcely 
regarded as crimes at all. Shooting at sight has taken the 
place, and secured the privileges, of duelling. Again, there 
are private injuries, particularly where the women of a 
family are concerned, which seem to be thought to justify 
murder. Revenge is nized as a form of justice not 
much wilder than usual. Thus we must allow for a number 


of murderers whom no local jury would condemn. Theso 
men cannot be said to escape through the venality of 
jurors, or the venality of judges, or the devices of lawyers. 
They got off because their neighbours, like the Captain of 
the Zhunder Bomb, “ wery much applauded ” when they 
heard what they had done. Again, as the writer in the 
Century observes, lynching does not much discourage 
murder, becguse “the mob is neither judicial nor chival- 
“ous; the weak and defenceless are far more likely to 
“ suffer at its hands than the strong and prosperous, as is 
“ shown by the fact that the victims of more than half the 
“ lynchings reported last year were Southern negroes.” 
Lynching is about as judicial in America as Jew- 
baiting and Jew-murdering in Russia. Other cases of 
lynching find a better excuse in the popular belief that 
murderers are allowed to escape the gallows unfairly. 
“ The American Bar is distinguished for its fertility in the 
“ invention of those vicious expedients by which trials are 
« omeny protracted and the minds of jurors are hopelessly 
“ confused.” Bad as our own long trials are, the writer in 
the Century can talk of “ the swift, sure, firm methods of 
“English and Continental courts in dealing with great 
“ criminals.” Certainly, at the very worst, our criminal 
courts are never disgraced by the systematic corruption of 
jurors, which has been said (though not by the authority 
we have been quoting) to prevail in the States. 

“The machinery of justice is inefficient "—that sentence 
alone accounts for the amazing number of murders, of 
lynchings, and of escapes from the law. But why is justice 
so ricketty? In a country of practically universal suffrage, 
a country where justice is eagerly desired, why have 
people to go into the streets and erect barricades and rob 
gunsmiths’ shops to secure an article that in Europe can be 
had for the asking? What is the use of having votes if a 
people cannot even keep its criminal courts pure? This is 
one of the problems which may be recommended to people 
who believe in the panacea of universal voting. 


SPANISH AFFAIRS. 


— the establishment in power of the present 
Ministry Spanish politics have been stagnant, at least 
on the surface. Sefor Canovas pEL CasTILLo is probably 
secure in his tenure of office till the general election is over; 
and, if he follows the example of his predecessors, he will 
take care to provide for himself a sufficient majority in the 
Cortes. The process by which Spanish Ministers control 
elections is scarcely intelligible to foreigners ; but, notwith- 
standing the ostensible existence of a popular suffrage, it is 
proved by repeated experience to be effective and supreme. 
Sometimes the official agents have in their excessive zeal so 
far mistaken the interest of their employers as to return a 
Congress in which the minority was scarcely represented ; 
but the present Minister has sufficient experience to know 
that the absence of a Parliamentary Opposition would ex- 
pose him to the danger of palace intrigues, and _possibl 
of popular or military conspiracies. Parliamentary stren 
forms but an insecure foundation of political power when it 
is liable to be destroyed or shifted to the other side after 
the next dissolution. Another element of uncertainty is 
to be found in the partial dependence of Spanish Cabinets 
on Royal favour. Seiior Canovas DEL CasTILLO was the 
chief founder of the revived Bourson monarchy, and he 
was the early friend and instructor of the Kine; but 
perhaps he may have taken too much on himself; or more 
probably his pupil, with natural impatience of control, 
wished to assert his personal independence. After somo 
years of undisputed authority, Canovas DEL CasTILLO, 
though he still commanded a steady majority in the Cortes, 
was suddenly dismissed, for the avowed reason that the 
Kine wished to give the Liberal party a term of office in 
its turn. 

According to English precedents and notions, the change 
of Government was scarcely constitutional ; but Con- 
tinental copies of the most artificial of political systems 
never conform strictly to the original type. The Con- 
servative party, of which Sefior Canovas DEL CasTILLoO 
was the head, would have occupied a false position if 
it had condemned the free exercise of the Royal prero- 
gative. The Liberals on their part were not disposed to 
reject an unexpected advantage; and, on the whole, 
Atronso XII. accomplished his main object by establish- 
ing his claim to exercise large political influence. It would 
appear that he bears no ill will to his early friend and 
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adviser, inasmuch as the present Cabinet was appointed 
by the Kina himself, although the late Minister still re- 
tained a majority in the Cortes. Sefior Canovas DEL CasTILLo 
has apparently not succeeded in detaching any Liberal sec- 
tion from the masses of the party, and some Conservative 
waverers still prefer the alliance of his principal rival. 
Sefior Sacasta has induced his followers to propose as one 
of the candidates for the representation of Madrid his late 
colleague at the Foreign Office, the Marquis DE LA VEGA DE 
Armio, who was always regarded as a Conservative, even 
after he joined the late Coalition Ministry. Party politics 
in Spain are so complicated, and the mutual relations 
of different sections change so frequently, that it is diffi- 
cult to judge whether any combination is likely to be 
permanent. The powerful organization of the Liberal union, 
of which Marshal Serrano and General Lopes Domincuez 
are the most conspicuous members, has not publicly re- 
nounced its antagonism to Sefior Sacasta. Whether the 
leaders of the Union will prefer Canovas DEL CasTILLoO 
to his most formidable Parliamentary competitor is not at 
present known. A year ago it seemed probable that 
Marshal Serrano would force himself or his followers into 
office by his paradoxical alliance with the extreme Liberals 
and a section of the Republicans. Hitherto the Liberal 
Union have only succeeded in driving Sacasta from office. 


The most formidable danger which threatens the dynastic 
-and Conservative cause in Spain arises not from consti- 
tutional opposition or from ordinary political intrigue, but 
fvom the doubtful loyalty of a portion of thearmy. The 
mutinies of last year were easily put down, but they proved 
that the era of military revolutions was not finally closed. 
The plots which were then baffled were, perhaps, directed 
on the part of their local ringleaders against an unpopular 
Minister of War ; but, according to gencral belief, the move- 
ment was organized by the veteran politician who, during 
the reign of Isapetxa II., was constantly opposed to Sacasta, 
Sefior Zorritia has, during his exile, become a professed 

tepublican ; and he would not hesitate to avail himself of 
the aid of disaffected military chiefs to overthrow the present 
Government. It is perhaps fortunate that no Spanish 
general now occupies the prominent position which in former 
times enabled Narvarz, and Prim to control 
in succession the destinies of the country. Thirty or forty 
years ago civilian Ministers only held ottice by the permis- 
sion and support of the leader of the army. Marshal Srrrano, 
the only survivor among the generals who were his con- 
temporaries, has probably during his long retirement from 
affairs lost his influence in the army. ‘The present Prime 
Minister, though he employed General Martinez Campos 
to effect the restoration of the Kine, relies on his own 
ability in the management of affairs, and not on any mili- 
tary alliance. The leader of the Opposition also has long 
experience in Parliamentary conflict and in the management 
of parties. Sefior CasteLar and the other Republican 
leaders, with the exception of Zorr1Lua, although they pro- 
fess irreconcilable hostility to the dynasty and to all forms 
of monarchy, repudiate the purpose of effecting a revolution 
by force. As the greatest Parliamentary orator in thecountry, 
Sefior CasTeLaR would probably be opposed to military in- 
terference in political struggles, even if he had not himself 
been a victim of the operation which in Spain has received 
the name of a pronouncement. As the nominal head of 
a Republican Government, Sefior CasteLar had for some 
months exercised a dictatorship with creditable vigour, till 
he unluckily thought fit to vindicate his personal consistency 
by once more convoking the Assembly. The Cortes, accord- 
ing to Spanish custom, consisted almost exclusively of 
members of the dominant party. Ina short time the mis- 
chievous folly and incapacity of the Republican Legislature 
became so flagrant as almost to justify the intervention of 
the only remaining authority in the State. General Pavia, 
the Captain-General of Madrid, at the head of one or two 
regiments, turned the Cortes out of doors, amid almost uni- 
versal satisfaction ; and so the Republic came for the time 
to an end. None of its chiefs were regretted, except 
CastTexar himself, who, if he had helped to establish a vicious 
form of government, partially redeemed his character as a 
patriot and a man of sense by converting the Republic 
into a temporary despotism, administered by himself. He 
has perhaps learned by experience that the world is not 
governed wholly by fine sentiments, even when they are 
expressed in mellifiuous language. At the same time, he 
probably remembers, not without resentment, General 
Pavia's vigorous proceeding. 
The material prosperity of Spain has probably been little 


impaired by the contests for power which amuse or excite 
professional politicians. The serious agrarian and com- 
munistic disturbances in Andalusia seem to have been 
repressed ; and some surprise has been caused by the late 
judgment of the Court of Appeal, which aggravated the 
sentences passed on the ringleaders. The only subject of 
Spanish legislation and policy which is directly important 
to English interests has not been advantageously affected 
by the last Ministerial . The Commercial Treaty 
had unfortunately not been concluded by the late Govern- 
ment, though the terms were virtually arranged. Seiior 
Canovas DEL CastitLo and his colleagues decline to be 
bound by the decision of their predecessors, and conse- 
quently England is still unfairly excluded from the privi- 
leges secured by treaties of commerce to more favoured 
nations. It is officially stated that no negotiations are 
at present proceeding; but Sir Rospert Morier would 
probably profit by any suitable opportunity of reopening 
the discussion. Mr. Cuiipers will perhaps, in opening his 
Budget, find occasion to explain and defend the refusal of 
the Government to modify the tariff on Spanish wines be- 
yond the reduction which had been conceded. Two years 
ago Mr. Giapstone believed that an agreement with Spain 
was on the point of being concluded ; and equally sanguine 
hopes were entertained as late as last autumn. The main- 
tenance of the alcoholic test which was instituted in 1860 
has ever since been regarded by Spanish winegrowers and 
by their Government as equivalent to a differential duty 
in favour of the light Spanish wines. Some English experts 
think that the contention of the Spaniards is just; but the 
contrary opinion is supported by the high authority of 
Mr. 

Some uneasiness is felt in Spain as to the possible renewal 
of the chronic disturbances in Cuba which had after many 
unsuccessful attempts been repressed by Martinez Campos. 
An adventurer who calls himself General AcuEro, having 
succeeded in escaping the vigilance of the American officers 
at Key West, has landed with forty or fifty followers in 
Cuba, for the purpose of organizing an insurrection against 
the Government. The vessel which conveyed the expedi- 
tion has since been seized by the American authorities ; 
but AcugEro and his band have hitherto evaded capture. 
According to accounts published by the Government, the 
conspirators are actively pursued by the troops, and their 
enterprise will not become formidable unless they have an 
understanding with some considerable body of malcontents in 
the island; but the extreme tenacity of the former insur- 
rection naturally suggests a feeling of anxiety. There 
are, probably, abuses enough in Cuba, but the remedy 
is not to be found in military rebellion. In one im- 
portant respect the present Colonial Government is more 
fortunate than that of thirty years ago. Down to the 
time of the Civil War the American Government and the 
people of the Southern States made no secret of their desire 
to obtain possession of Cuba for the purpose of extending 
the area of slavery. Mr. Bucnanan when he was Minister 
to the English Court ostentatiously held a meeting with 
some of his Continental colleagues for the purpose of con- 
sidering the expediency of annexing Cuba. More than one 
President recommended in Messages to Congress the same 
lawless policy. AGUERO will assuredly receive neither sup- 
port nor encouragement from the United States, which 
would since the abolition of slavery find the possession of 
Cuba a grave incumbrance., 


LORD BRABAZON ON OPEN SPACES, 


| Pyne BRABAZON has written to the papers to call 
attention to the provisions of a private Bill now before 
Parliament. It is not opposed by any one. No blocker 
has blocked it. In fact, it is received with the most perfect 
equanimity by the House and by the public. This means 
a strong probability that no more will be heard of it. Had 
Lord Brapazon proposed that all the dwellers in London 
should be set by the ears; had he threatened to confiscate 
the vested interests of a great public body, or of a few 
private gentlemen ; had he prepared an elaborate scheme 
for sending English trade into foreign vessels, and for hand- 
ing over a monopoly of shipbuilding to the United States, 
he would at least have been sure of a hearing. But all he 
wants is that a piece of ground of some one hundred and 
sixty acres, now nearly all quasi-public property, should 
be retained for the use and benefit of the public, and 
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should not be built over. The money needed to carry 
out this scheme is about what every few weeks we 
have to pay for successive vacillations in the policy of 
the present Government. It is about half what the 
land will be worth in ten or a dozen years. Yet, though 
the Ministry are quite willing to entertain a scheme by 
which the only body hitherto able or willing on principle 
to support such a course as that recommended by Lord 
Brasazon is to be abolished, it will not help the present 
Bill. Its promoter is obliged to take advantage of the 
Easter holidays to make an attempt to call public attention 
to the matter through the columns of the daily papers ; and 
all who are acquainted with the region concerned and with 
the facts of the case will feel it nothing less than a duty to 
aid Lord Brasazon’s benevolent efforts and do all that can 
be done towards the fulfilment of his object. 


Visitors at the so-called “palace” at Fulham, the sub- 
urban manor-house of the bishops of London from time im- 
memorial, and certainly from long before the Norman Con- 
quest, will remember that the bridge over the moat which 
surrounds the house and gardens is approached by a private 
road known as “the Bishops’ Avenue.” Lord Brapazon, 
by the way, miscalls it the “ Bishops’ Walk.” But 
Bishops’ Walk lies between Fulham and the Thames, and is, 
moreover, continued northward for some distance along the 
left bank of theriver. Between it and the main road which 
connects Fulham and Hammersmith, bordered on the south 
by the Avenue of which we have spoken, is a grass 
meadow, the greater = of which is still in possession of 
the representatives of the Lord cf the Manor, namely, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. It is a relic of the old 
endowments of the See of London, so large a proportion of 
which was alienated in the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Epwarp VI. The tide of buildings has lately overwhelmed 
all the country round. Most of us can remember when 
Fulham Road, as it was then called, ran through open 
fields. Only this one now remains, and unless it is rescued 
in time it will soon share the fate of its neighbours. One 
hundred and sixty acres is not a great space ; nor, at the 
present day, and so near London, is 230,000l. a great price 
to pay for it. The charge on Fulham is calculated at about 
47. a year from every 20/. householder. For this he will 
have a piece of recreation-ground larger than the absurdly 
misnamed Finsbury Park at Hornsey, also a relic of the old 
episcopal estates; and will be able to secure for future 
years, not only the fresh air and healthfulness of an 
open space, not only the advantage of a playground 
for his children, but the preservation of a trace of that 
rural aspect which has but just abandoned Fulham, and 
which made the parish so long a resort of wealth and 
fashion, of royal and noble names—and rents in pro- 
portion. Should this opportunity be neglected, it will 
not recur. What may be bought now -for a moderate 
sum will perhaps have to be bought later for twice or 
thrice as much. Open spaces are becoming more and 
more rare in the suburbs of London. Buildings are ex- 
tending in all directions. Already what the Corporation 
saved for us of Epping Forest is nearly surrounded by 
villages which are really suburban. Incredible as it may 
seem, a suburb is growing up at Burnham Beeches. A 
piece of open ground like this, miles within the so-called 
“* metropolitan ” boundaries, is seldom to be had ; and Lord 
Brasazon should not only be able to count on the success 
of his scheme, but should further be assured of the gratitude 
of the multitudes for whom he is endeavouring to obtain 
this boon. The Alexandra Park project hangs fire. The 
Paddington project has so far failed. It becomes more and 
more desirable every day that such proposals as this one 
should be strongly supported. When the Radicals have 
pulled down the Corporation of Londen, with its vast funds 
and its open-handed public spirit, no more chances will occur. 
We shall have no more gifts like Chaldonor Wanstead. Every 
remaining open space should be jealously guarded. In 
America, as Lord Brasazon reminds us, the great towns 
systematically preserve certain areas. They set us an ex- 
ample which, at least under present influences, is not likely 
to be followed in London. The threats of confiscation 
which have of late been so freely aimed at public bodies 
owning land have naturally been followed by endeavours to 
get rid of such precarious property. Clement’: Inn is gone, 
Clifford’s Inn is going. The City Companies which still 
have gardens cannot be blamed if they think money would 
be a preferable form of estate. We can expect nothing 
else from the communistic views put forward so shamelessly 
by people who should, nay—in most cases who do—know 


better. It is without much hopefulness that we venture 
to call attention to Lord Brasazon’s Bill; but it is the 
imperative duty of all who can aid him to do so, if only by 
showing the reasonableness of his proposals. 


WRESTLING. 


HE few authors who have attempted to write any account of 
wrestling mostly take great pains to assure us that this is the 
earliest art in which men engaged for hostile purposes, In that 
thecry they are ageers § quite right, for boxing—the only other 
sort of combat for which no weapons are required—is compara- 
tively speaking a very artificial affair. Boys attacking one 
another in primitive fashion by the light of nature soon get 
together, and decide the fortune of the day not by knock-down 
blows so often as by falls in which the weaker combatant is laid 
on his back, It requires an amount of skill which no novice can 
possess to prevent an adversary from “ closing” if he has a mind 
to do so; and, accordingly, the man who is getting the worst of it 
at out-fighting will, if no law forbids him, or no straight-shoulder 
hit drives him back, soon rush in and convert the encounter from 
a boxing into a wrestling match. Moreover, in a fight for life and 
death, such as we may suppose most primitive combats to have 
been, a single fair new 4 fall would do more to put the fallen man 
at the mercy of his opponent than a dozen severe blows with the 
fist. Besides this most men think that they can do themselves 
fair justice in a struggle body to body, whereas it requires ob- 
viously more art to stop a coming blow, as well as more pluck to 
face an ugly knock on the nose or eyes. Accordingly it is nowise 
surprising that in the earliest records we find less mention of 
fighting with bare fists than of the simpler art of wrestling. 

It is, perhaps, a curious coiocidence that in the Old World as 
well as the New wrestling should have developed itself into three 
different styles. In the Greek arena of the classic ages, common 
wrestling, in which the competitors took what hold they could, 
seems to have occupied a sort of middle place between out- 
wrestling—in which only the hands and wrists came into contact 
—and in-wrestiing, which commenced with a close hold something 
like the Cornish “ hug,” and ended in a struggle on the ground, 
In the Homeric contest, long before these distinctions had grown 
up, the two kings who condescended to enter the lists faced one 
another rather after the manner of our North-country performers, 
The hands of each were stretched behind the back of the other ;. 
the feet were far apart, and the bodies arched forward. Although 
belts were worn, and indeed were put on specially for the 
encounter, it does not appear that any hold was taken of them. - 
Nor is it quite clear whether the two hands of each man clasped 
one another, or caught at the skin of the other man, though the 
last seems the more likely view, as the poet so pointedly describes 
the discoloured wheals which rose on the flesh of the wrestlers. 
But in later times, when the wearing of even a simple belt was 
prohibited by law in Sparta and abandoned in all parts of Greece, 
the best hold would probably be that of the clasped hands; for 
the body of each man was abundantly covered with oil, and any 
attempt at catching hold of it would probably have ended in 
failure and defeat. 

Wrestling in the Middle Ages was a pastime of the lower sort 
of people, and was seldom or never engaged in by the knights and 
barons, whose heavy armour would have sadly interfered with 
any attempt to make it useful to them in the field after a fall 
from their horses. In Lodge's Rosalynde, the original upon. 
which As You Like It is founded, King Torismund of France 
appoints a day of tournament and wrestling, the former for men of 
gentle birth, and the latter for peasants and yeomen. And when 
Rosader—the Orlando of the Shakspearian drama—strips to engage 
in the latter sport, “ the company grieved that so goodly a young man 
should venture in so base an action.” This account, whatever its 
authority, gives a very remarkable and no doubt pretty faithful 
picture of the old manner of wrestling. The champion, who by com- 
mand of the King stood up to face all comers, was a Norman of 
great stature and corpulence; and itis clear that thedread he inspired 
amongst the challengers was due chiefly to his habit of falling upon 
the vanquished opponent. He had, as the “ novel” says, killed many 
by falling upon them; and on the day of the grand display he dis- 
posed of his first antagonist in this way. The elder son of the 
valiant Franklin, who had brought his children to contend, was 
crushed to death by the huge weight of the champion. The 
second, who appears to have been thrown over tle big man’s 
shoulder by the device known to Cornish wrestlers as the “ flying 
horse,” fell on his head and dislocated his neck. It was then that 
Rosader, pas to avenge the Franklin, stepped into the lists 
in spite of all efforts to dissuade him. The first bout resulted in 
a dog-fall, by the violence of which both were so much exhausted 
as to be forced to breathe a while. In the second the challenger 
threw the Norman, by what method we are not told, “falling 
upon his chest with so willing a woes that he yielded nature 
her due.” There is an eloquence in this expression of “ willing- 
ness” which will remind the profane reader of Bell's Life in 
bygone days of many a round in the prize ring, the description 
of which ended with the words “ falling heavily upon him,” 
But perhaps the most notable thing in the whole of the story in 
Rosalynde is the statement that Rosader before entering the 
lists pulled off his boots, showing that nothing at all in the 
shape of Devonshire wrestling was permitted. 
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Other centuries afford us some glimpses of wrestling practised 
as @ popular amusement on the usual holidays. On St. James's 
Day and Iammas Day there used to be a match between London 
and Westminster at St. Giles-in-the-Fields. At the Feast of St. 
Bartholomew there was wrestling before the lord mayor, alder- 
men, and sherifis, who were dressed for the occasion in their 
official costume. The most ancient prizes in England seem to 
have been either a cock or a ram; but it seems that in prosperous 
times white bulls, horses with saddle and bridle, gold rings, 
gloves, and even casks of wine, were offered for competition. But 
the sport was not well kept up, except in the West and North, for 
long after the Reformation. It was relegated to professional 
exhibitors at bear-gardens and fairs, and only saved from com- 
plete disuse amongst what we may call amateurs by the efforts 
of the few who continued to admire it as a beneficial ex- 
ercise. Thus in 1720 we read of Oxford students being fined 
for not going to the wrestling matches held on summer evenings. 
At about the same time it was the custom for the squire in many 

rishes to give a beaver hat once every year to be wrestled for 
by thé villagers. A little later Sir Thomas Parkyns, who seems 
to have counted among his pupils some persons of high distinction 
in the State, made a valiant attempt to revive the sport, which he 
recommended not only as a pastime, but as a convenient substitute 
for the mischievous practice of duelling. But even the exhorta- 
tions of those well-meaning persons who pleaded for the revival 
of wrestling were thwarted to some extent by an absurd theory, 
spread abroad by the doctors of the period, to the effect that it 
‘was @ common cause of rheumatism and ague. Another writer 
declares that the sport did not for more than a century and a half 
recover from the blow dealt it by the restrictions put upon the 
amusements of the people during the rebellion. But about sixty 
years ago there was a grand revival, and from 1826 forwards 
wrestling has again commanded in this country some of the admi- 
ration and support it deserves. 

The times at which our several distinct schools of wrestling 
' became separated and acquired for themselves a local habitation 
and a name cannot be distinctly traced. But from the earliest 
the West-country wrestlers must have had a style of their own, 
and the North-countrymen one of a very different kind, while 
several others would be recognized in other parts of the country. 
In one of the most ancient drawings we have, dating back beyond 
the reign of Edward III., the two combatants have loose scarves 
passed round their necks, at which they clutch, holding one another 
atarm’s length. In Henry VII.’s reign at a festival at Greenwich, 
several champions stood forth to contend ‘with all comers‘at wrest- 
ling “in all manner of ways.” There is, however, much reason to 
suppose that neither then nor for a long time after did any of those 
“ manners ” include the Devonshire style. For about two hundred 
and fifty years ago the West-country wrestlers, then accounted 
undeniably the best in England, entered the ring in their doublets 
and hose, and clearly wore no boots or shoes. The practice of 
kicking appears to have grown up gradually after this time in 
Devonshire out of the perfectly lawful habit of “ striking” with 
the leg at the leg. Boys and men in Devonshire often settled a 
private quarrel by a bout at wrestling, and the impromptu umpires 
who supervised such contests would not be ‘able to distinguish 
between a fair “strike” and a veritable kick. The spectators 
often rather liked the innovation, which made the struggle more 
sensational, and thus the use of the shoe had come to be re- 
cognized to some extent before the middle of the last century—as 
we know from a book which recommends that kicks should be 
met by standing low and parrying or stopping with the knee. 
In the meantime also the West-countrymen had more strict] 
defined several laws on disputed points. The rule as to a fa 
in this district was that one shoulder and the heel om the side 
opposite must touch the ground before the man could be called 
fairly thrown; if he was “ endangered” only—that is, if he was 
thrown, but not in proper style—a “foil” was scored against 
him, In aiticles drawn up for a set match more than a 
century ago it is stipulated that “whichever man shall throw 
the other the first three falls, or give him nine foils, three 
foils to be accounted one fall, or give him falls and foils enough to 
amount together to three falls, shall have the two sums of 2o/. 
each ” staked by the two parties. In some rules, dated about the 
same time for West-country wrestling, it is enacted that “he who 
tirst comes with two joints to the ground, as joints are counted in 
wrestling, shall be reputed to be thrown a fall.” The prize at 
this time was a beaver hat worth 22s.; and any man who:sold the 
hat after winning it was to be disqualified from competing the 
next year. In these contests, held apparently by the Devonshire 
and Cornwall men living in London, shoes might be worn, but 
no nails were allowed in the soles. Until the end of the last 
century, although kicking seems to have been uncommon, there 
was much roughness in the play. One of the authors reeommends 
his pupils, if they have long hair, to soap it well, so that the ad- 
versary, if he clutches it, may not get a good hold. From another 
allusion made by the same writer, it appears that it was not an 
uncommon manceuvre for a man to get “ his hands at your hair and 
histhumbs in your eyes.” Possibly a more irregular style of wrestling 
was then allowed in the prize ring thanin mere wrestling contests, for 
Sir T. Parkyns gives some special directions under the head of 
“ boxing” which seem to be more barbarous than the rest. Here 
is one of them :—*“ The best holds are the Pinnion, with your arms 
at his shoulders and your head in his face ; or get your right arm 
under his chin and your left behind his neck, and let your arms 
close his neck strait by holding each elbow with the contrary 


hand, and erush his neck, your fingers in his eyes, and your fingers 
of your right hand under his chin, and your Toft hand. under the 
hinder part of his head.” This elaborate, but no doubt singularly 
effective system of attack, clearly needs some practical illustra- 


tion to be correctly understood ; but the next prescription is much 


simpler—“ or twist his head round by putting your hand to the 
side of his face and the other behind his head. 

These directions are contained in a book upon Cornish wrestli 
which claimed to be the first ever published. It explains in detai 
and sometimes more distinctly than in the above quotations, the 
various holds and throws —the in-clamp and back-clamp, the 
hanging trip, the in-lock and back-lock, once well known to 
Ulysses, the son of Laertes—the flying horse, and others too 
numerous to mention. The men wore stout waistcoats and 
shirts, and caught hold by these or by the band of the breeches. 
They wrestled in a large ring, thirty yards in diameter, and one 
“‘sidesman ” on each side was allowed in the ring. Kicking was: 
at this time an established practice with tha Dovenshion men, 
though tabooed in Cornwall; and it was upon their expertness 
with the shoe that the former chiefly relied in their contests with 
the men of the neighbouring county. The most celebrated of 
these encounters took place in 1826, at Devonport, before 20,000 
spectators, between Cann, a Devonian, and Polkinhorne, the Cornish 
champion, weighing nearly sixteen stone. Cann wore one shoe, with 
which he “occasionally dealt severe kicks at his opponent to 
weaken his legs.” Polkinhorne, who wore no shoes, submitted to 
this punishment with what patience he could, and after some 
disputed falls was adjudged to take the prize. His victory was 
succeeded about two years after by another striking success in 
London, where, out of twenty-six competitors, half Cornish and 
half Devon, the Cornish men won first and second prize. 

Cumberland and Westmoreland wrestling—now much more 
commonly seen in London than the other kind, is altogether dif- 
ferent from it both in rules and in style. Before the actual struggle 
begins both men must have fair hold by clasping their hands behizd 
one another’s back. To loose this hold, once taken, is to lose the 
bout; and the same result follows if a man touches the ground 
with a knee or any other except the feet. This kind of 
wrestling was introduced, rather than revived, in London in 1829, 
when there was a grand contest, at which nearly 200 entered, and 
ever since that, with but very few intermissions, the Northerners 
have continued their annual Easter meeting. ‘The only other 
system which needs particular mention is the Lancashire, or 
“ catch-as-catch-can” wrestling, which differs in little but in the 
mode of taking hold from the other North-country variety. There 
are thus, if the Devon and Cornwall styles are reckoned as one, 
three distinct kinds of wrestling in England, each having its merits 
and defects. The rules as to falling are, no doubt, simpler and: 
better in the North-country codes; for the distinction between fair 
back-falls and other falls is difficult to draw and productive of 
disputes. Still more unpopular in this country is the French, 
system, by which the use of the leg, either in striking or hanching,. 
is prohibited altogether, and the men, after falling, continue the 
struggle on the ground till one is fairly on his back. On the other 
hand, the obligation to retain a hold as first caught is artifici 
and deprives the art of much of its practical value ; for in an 
scuffle no man could wait to begin until his adversary had a fair 
hold. The Devonshire style is of course condemned by every one 
except Devonshire men, for nothing can be more barbarous or 
more destructive of fairness than to degrade the encounter into a 
kicking match, in which each man’s shins are gradually disabled 
by cuts and bruises. The golden mean would perha arrived 
at by a rule allowing the men to take what Fold ey can, and 
throw their Kom as they like. Any wrestler who was good at 
out-play would then have a chance to finish the combat without 
coming to close quarters, while one who preferred in-play would 
endeavour to rush in, and, as the Oornishmen say, “ go to the 
grips.” Full scope would be then allowed for the out-wrestler’s. 
“chips,” such as outside and inside striking, haming, hankering, 
and twining over, as well as for cross-buttocking, hanching, hi 
ing, and the devices in which in-players excel, 


TWO IRISH BOOKS AND A MORAL, 


have before us two books by Irish authors which, in 
externals und nominal contents, are sufficiently different. 
The one is the Occasional Papers which Messrs. Kegan Paul have 
just published for Lord O'Hagan ; the other, a Birthday Book of 
extracts, signed “ Melusine,” and bearing the imprint of Messrs, 
Sampson Low. Lord O'Hagan is so much of an [ri n in the 
best sense of the term (if we may borrow the language of a cele- 
brated testinionial) that he is not likely, although he is an ex-Lord 
Chancellor, and although his book is a serious book, to object to 
seeing it coupled with an anonymous lady's collection of scraps. 
On the other hand, “ Melusine” (who seems to have taken her 
cognomen from emulation of the Speranzas and Thomasines of 
the Nation) is much too much of an Irishwoman, not perhaps 
avite, in one of term, object to her 
onym being yoked to the name of anybody beginning in O’,, 
provide he is not an Orangeman, which te need hardly bs said 
rd O'Hagan is not. Moreover there is a moral in the conjunc- 
tion, which shall appear in due time. ' 
Lord O’Hagan's papers, whereof there are some fifteen or six- 
teen, deal with a large variety of subjects, and represent (of course 
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by selection only) the leisure work of at least thirty if not | thing to accelerate an event which is to do them no good. This, 
more. The earliest dated paper, so far as we have noticed, is the inte- | however, does not seem to have been the way in which Melusine 


resting lecture on “ The Hopes of Irish Progress,” which was deli- 
vered in 1853. These hopes, let us remark, though the author will no 
doubt differ with us, have simply failed of realization for the most 
part because of the perverse misconduct of bis own political party, 
which has fed the flame of Irish disorder by Disestablishments 
and Land Acts. Not a few of the articles are, like this, devoted to 

uestions of social and political economy. ‘Two or three are 

ssional, on Criminal Law Reform, on International Law, on the 
comparison of different systems of jurisprudence. There are 
complimentary addresses, such as those headed “ Cardinal 
Newman” and “ Henry Grattan,” sometimes addressed to living 
persons, sometimes written on the occasion of centenaries, statue 
unveilings, and the like. By far the most interesting of these is, 
as might be expected, that on O'Connell. Finally, there are purely 
litera pers, such as those on Coleridge and Moore. They are 
all se ly and creditable pieces of work, worthy of their 
author's position, and justifying that position. There is not 
perhaps in them any marked originality of thought, or any very 
exceptional distinction of style; but the thought is rarely anything 
but clear, honest, and respectable, and the style is always 
finished according to the best models, and free alike from slovenli- 
ness and over-ornament. For any man, and especially for 
any man whose profession is not literature, but who, on the con- 
trary, has had heavy professional employment of other kinds 
throughout the greater part of his life, this book is a book which 
he may look at with satisfaction on his shelves, and take down 
from them certainly not without satisfaction. 

We should imagine, however, that of the two productions 
* Melusine’s ” is the one which will actually give most of this kind 
of delight to its author. “ Melusine’s” Birthday Book is, physi- 
cally speaking, a very pretty little book indeed, and its character- 
istics remind us of a delightful ditty which we once heard from 
Irish lips, and quote with all reserves :— 

Me father and mother were Oirish, 
Aad we bought a kittl for noinpence, 
we bou: aki r 
And that wes Oirish tu. 

The cover of the Irish Birthday Book is, “Melusine” tells us, 
made of Irish linen, and certainly there is no better. On that cover 
there is a sweet Irish cross, with a sun-burst behind it, and sham- 
rocks wreathed about its foot in a mighty pretty manner. The book 
is dedicated, “ without permission!” says the author, with a 
charmingly feminine and Irish note of interjection, to Irish people 
all over the world, and the first sentence of the preface puts the 
comether on us in the most illigant fashion by observing: “ There 
is no prose in the Irish Birthday Book for or June, because 
they are the months in which, with fresh Lave, ure brigh 
flowers, and sunnier skies, all nature seems to hoothe poetry.” 
These were the sentiments, no doubt, which animated some recent 
Trish martyrs when they took a walk through the Phenix Park 
br pf te ago on May the 6th. But this reflection is worthy only 
of a brutal Saxon. 

Unluckily, on narrower inspection of the contents of this pretty 
little volume, compact of cool drab linen, gold crosses, and pre- 
fatory remarks about flowers and nature, it is found to be (what, 
indeed, the too experienced mind forebodes from the sun-burst and 
all the rest of it) simply an anthology of the kind of maudlin and 
mischievous rant and babble to which Irish le all over the 
world owe nearly all their misfortunes, as they are pleased to 
call them. On February 17 the mild and spring-like voice of 
Mr. Timothy Healy thus speaks from the page :—“ England main- 
tains in Ireland a very la ison; some are uniformed as 
policemen, some as soldiers, some as militia, and some wear the 
ermine.” On July 29 (it should surely have been May 6) Mr. 
Sullivan informs the readers of the Birthday Book that “ We Irish 
are no race of assassins or glorifiers of murder.” On October 12 
Lady Wilde observes to the world that “ The English, as a nation, 
have none of it [the gift of fascination], though capable of 
splendid acts of individual generosity”; which may be true 
enough, but seems oddly placed in a Birthday Book, unless the 
object is to excite hatred and contempt towards the unfascinating 
people. On January 6, severed from all context, having no 
meaning —, as a general appeal to passion, is this cheerful 
passage from Mitchel. “ For next two weeks, awaiting the 
result of this trial, all things stood still in Ireland except the 
famine and the addresses of confidence from landlords, and the 

hus fever, and the clearing of estates, and the wail of the 
ee.” The 29th of January has for epigraph that sublime 
absurdity of Moore’s, which in his works is pardonable enough, 
but by itself is a standing satire on Irish patriotism :— 
On our side is virtue and Erin 
On theirs is the Saxon and guilt. 


This couplet, it should be observed, even Irish patriots of advanced 
have been known to characterize as a hasty generalization. 
where “ a ballad of ’98,” called “ The Patriot Mother,” con- 
tributes its loyal advice. The 4th of March, however, records 
such a delightful bull that we are obliged to Melusine for having 
given it us. John Mitchel, it seems, who, to do him justice, was 
not usually a dealer in that sort of cattle, remarked that “ the 
aspiration for Irish nationhood will outlive the British Empire.” 
Now men do not aspire for what they have got, and as it seems 
_ that after the British Empire has perished Ireland will still not be 


_@ nation, surely Irishmen, as reasonable beings, need not do any- 


reads Mitchel, for elsewhere she borrows the exhortation :— 


And rend the cursed Union 
And fling it to the wind, 

And Ireland’s laws in Ireland’s cause 
Alone our hearts should bind. 

As a gloss whereon it suggests itself that, when the cursed Union 
is rent, there will be a good many heads, as well as hearts, which 
will require binding. On July 3 Speranza informs us that 
“ America is the great teacher of the nations, and her lessons will 
eventually lead the world.” Poor world! Then the same autho- 
rity lays it down that “The English are grateful for benefits to 
self ; the Irish are grateful for sympathy with their country; ” 
and that, “ Wherever the Greeks passed they left a trail of light, 
but England a trail of blood.” An author named Donal Sullivan 
indignantly protests against the notion that Emmet was a traitor. 

And now, if it be asked why we have coupled this collection of 
veiled sedition and not at all veiled petty spite of race with Lord 
O'Hagun’s respectable work, animated certainly by a very different 
spirit, there is nut much difficulty in giving ananswer. The spirit 
of the late Lord Chancellor of Ireland is different, and yet it is 
in a way the same—a t deal too much the same—as 
“ Melusine’s.” Of course O'Hagan talks no folly about '98; 
does not vapour about the harp of Erin and the san-burst and the 

rock and the rest of it; does not inform Englishmen that 
they are not only the greatest tyrants, but the most disagreeable 
and objectionable human beings of whom history tells (it surely, 
by the way, does not say much for Ireland that she let herself be 
conquered a crew), or anything of the kind, A gentle- 
man, a scholar, a man of sense,a man of the world,a man of 
business, is not very likely to stoop to the follies of schoolgirls and 
shopboys, the commonplaces of political adventurers and lack- 
alls on the look-out for endowment. But such a passage as the 
following is “for thoughts ”:—“ Dynasties have been exalted and 
destroyed . . . during the centuries which have seen Ireland 
always distracted, always weak, always miserable. For her only 
there was no redemption; to her only hope came not that came to 
all. She had no place in the march of the rations, no profit from 
the revolutions of the world.” Fudge! my lord, fudge! and, what 
is more, known fudge! To the ear there may be no actual his- 
torical falsity in the statement that Ireland was generally (not 
always) distracted, weak, and miserable; to the sense which 
Lord O'Hagan knows that thousands of his countrymen and 
country women, like the simple lady who has compiled our Birth- 
day Book will put on it, it is utterly false. T lace in the 
march of nations has never been refused to Ireland, except in 
the sense that fur the last thousand years, at any rate, it has been 
refused to Kent and Devonshire. If hope did not come to her 
it was because she chose and chooses to hope for nothing reason- 
able. She was not redeemed because tuere was nothing to 
redeem her from, except evils which time cured in her case as in 
the case of all the world, but which were aggravated and their 
cure retarded by her own fault. So long as men like Lord 
O'Hagan refuse to hold plain language of this kind to their 
countrymen, so long as,in however guarded a way aud with what- 
ever scholarly phrase and dress, they pive countenance to the fable 
of Irish pease, the delusion of Irish nationality, the baseless 
fabric of Irish grumbles, so long will there be an excuse for the 
rants ef a Davis and a Speranza, the agitations of an O'Connell 
and a Parnell, A very famous admirer of Richardson's heroine 
has observed that “there is always something which Clarissa 
refers to the truth.” That is the curse of Erin no less than of 
Jlurissa. Irishmen of one class won't speak truth, and Irishmen of 
another won't hear it. By far the greater part of the woes of 
Ireland were home-made, and by far the larger part of the rest 
were woes which most, if not all, other nations have gone through 
and got the better of. But these nations have not gone about 
puling or fuming about wrongs, or fiddling with sun-bursts and 
shawrocks, or pleading against their partners by manifest destiny 
for the portion of goods that falleth to them and a separate estab- 
lishment. They have put their shoulders with those eigen to 
the common work and rejoiced in the common weal. This is the 
simple truth, and this is what the Melusines cannot see, and, we 
are sorry to add, what even the Lord O'Hagans appear to be ex~- 


tremely careful not to speak. 


CHARLES READE AND HENRY BYRON, 


WO leading figures have disappeared together from the 
T literary scene. The first died in the fulness of time as years 
are counted, but older than his years from a sorrow which made 
the close of his life a weariness. The second was taken away in 
his prime, but after a long and wasting illness which had prepared 
his fri to welcome for him a release. Both were men who 
influenced and delighted many by their varied and continuous 
work, and both are a standing protest against the miserable spirit 
of unkindly depreciation of all cotemporary workers in the fields 
of fiction, which unceasingly animates a certain school of criti- 
cism, Their text is one on which they never fail to enlarge, and 
as they once worded it it is this—Novel-writing in England is 
“a lost art, and survives in France only.” We remember the 
Times affirming this in connexion with the name of M, Victor 
Cherbuliez, who was described as better known to fame than. 
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all the English novelists put together ; this, by-the-bye, was while 
Trollope was still alive amongst others. Not long afterwards, 
travelling in Italy, we turned over the books at an outlying rail- 
way station. Of fifteen volumes of fiction, eleven were English, 
and of the four in French, three were translations from the 
English. So we took heart of e. It is of course not only in 
the field of letters that the bad English fault of depreciation of 
everything English is so besetting, and we can scarcely wonder 
at foreign critics being so apt to take us at the estimate of our 
own. The truth about novel-writing is that in England its 
average never stood so high, and that the principles of the work 
were never so well understood. What its Sane mean, 
where they mean anything, is that Thackeray and Dickens are 
dead. So are the greater Dumas and George Sand. And 
the amount of knowledge required of those who are allowed to 
take this tone cannot be better measured than by a criticism which 
has just appeared in the Times on Mr. Crawford's novel Zo 
Leeward. To anybody acquainted in the most superficial way 
with the letters of the day, Mr. Crawford’s name is now a 
housebold word. But the 7imes twice refers to him as “ the 
authoress,” apparently because his Christian name is Marion. 
And this is the sort of knowledge required of our instructors! 

To those who really knew their work, Charles Reade and 
Henry Byron, different as they were in all other ways, were 
among the many living answers to the charge of decadence. Now 
that they have followed the innumerable caravan, and belong, 
alas! no longer to those whom De Quincey, in this same con- 
nexion, once described as “the not inconsiderable class of men 
who have not the advantage of being dead,” there will be plenty 
of regrets heard where there was little but petty cavil before. 
They have passed beyond the susceptibility to pain which all sen-— 
sitive spirits fee] at the touch of the kind of defamation we have 
described ; and, therefore, why waste time on them? “ Ou il 
n’y a rien, la rancune perd ses droits.” It must have been some 
‘such squire as this who invented the nonsensical “ De mortuis nil 
nisi bonum” as a salve to his conscience for his aphorism of pre- 
ference, “ De vivis nil nisi malum.” 

Charles Reade was neither a Dickens nor a Thackeray. But he 
was for al] that—and, in the interest of English letters, it cannot 
be too plainiy or firmly said—a great and a fine novelist. For, 
first of all, he was a creator; amd creation is the touchstone, if 
touchstone there be. His men and women, the last particularly, 
were true and breathing flesh and blood; and no writer in the 
language, Thackeray and Dickens not excepted, ever showed the 
bloom of English girlhood in a brighter and more sympathetic 
light. His young lovers, those stumbling-blocks of the novelist, 
-of whom even Walter Scott could make but little, have a sin- 
gular attraction for the kindred soul. Chiefly among them in our | 
memory live the healthy and direct young couple whose simple, | 
faithful passion runs like a golden thread through the painful | 
madhouse story (too painfully true in all its detailed possibilities, | 
we fear, cheap and easy as it is to dismiss them as “ overdrawn”), | 
and makes all the pulses, of those who have any, thrill with 
theirs. Among our own favourite heroines of fiction that deli- 
cious Julia Dodd, with no particular characteristics which might 
not belong to any good English girl in the world, holds a fore- 
most place. Contrast with her Reade’s “Peg Woftington,” the 
actress—the erring but womanly womun, who sometimes so 
supersedes the real Peg in our minds that we forget the “ bad 
voice” which marred her effects, and the great artistic supe- 
riority of the real Kate Clive to the real Woflington ; and, 
again, that perfect chrysolite of a girl of quite another type, 
the bonnie tishwife *Cirsty” Johnstone, and Charles Reade’s 
gallery of feminine portraits will stand comparison with those 
of higher-rated men. Indeed, we suspect that his habit of 
rushing violently at every sort of windmill his imagination 
could raise may have prevented his being generally assigned a 
higher place than he can, perhaps, so far be said to have won. 
That he will rise higher now we believe. The chief critical 
objection to his work, so far as we understand it, has been that 
it is “ too melodramatic,” a charge especially levelled at what, in 
our judgment, remains on the whole his best and most character- 
istic work—ZI¢ is Never too Laie to Mend. As the story is a 
melodrama, the charge may be admitted; and in the name of 
common sense why not? ‘The novel form embraces everything, 
which is, indeed, its special charm, from the still-life pictures of 
Miss Austen to the wild fervours of Ouida; and in some of its 
very highest flights fiction has been pure melodrama. Certainly 
Scott did not shrink from it when he wrote Zhe Lride of Lammer- 
moor ; certainly Shakespeare did not when he conceived Macbeth. 
As it appears to us, no better groundwork for an interesting novel 
can be found. 

Charles Reade has one rare title to be remembered. He was 
what few Englishmen have been, a novelist and dramatist who 
made high mark in both lines. Asa dramatist, indeed, he was, in 
our opinien, of a great capacity, which he did not use as he might | 
have used it, through the unfortunate conditions of our stage. ‘Those 
very flesh-and-blood qualities in his people, his strong and terse | 
English, bis love of incident and action, are the things that make | 
the great dramatist. Jt ts Never too Late to Mend, in its stage | 
shape, is the best of modern home-grown melodramas, and the | 
most unvaryingly popular. It is admirably constructed in the only | 


true sense, in that the interest leads one on progressively from scene | 
to seene. That is the only construction for which the public cares. 
Unluckily the word has become a sort of shibboleth in the mouth 
of the modern theatrical manager and critic, and is applied to 


what is construction in no real sense at all, but means merely a 
kind of technical dominoes, destructive of life and reality, wherein 
everybody makes pat entrances and exits according to a feeble 
system of cues. The technical master of that craft is usually an 
inferior actor or acting-manager, who picks up his unconsidered 
trifles (if possible unacknowledged) in the way of story and 
thought, to dress them out in theatrical (not dramatic) frippery 
of his own. His English is of the stage conventional, not of the 
language human ; and he is ever ready with his manuscripts at the 
stage-door, while the real dramatist shrugs his shoulders, and 
writes a novel or an essay. No matter how often the mere play- 
maker fails with the public, the managers are so thoroughly con- 
ventionalized that they still believe in him, If anybody brings 
them a play in English, they gaze in terror on the unknown 
tongue. And a man like Reade ends by writing plays but rarely, 
and when he does produce them, by producing on for himself. 
It is the experience of many authors who still believe in drama as 
a fine form of fiction, and in humanity and English as its 
essentials, but know that between them and their best critics anc 
friends the public (as being humanity in the aggregate how could 
they be otherwise) there is a huge gulf of “expert” nonsense 
widening every day. The Times, proceeding on the usual lines, 
accuses Charles Reade of ignorance of construction. It is the 
mere tool of the art; and a great architect might as well bo 
accused of knowing nothing about circles and straight lines. 

Now Henry Byron, whom we have coupled in this article with 
Charles Reade, because theirs were among the best-known names 
of English stage-writers, knew and followed these foolish rules too 
well, So unfair and impossible are the critical judgments 
upon the unlucky playwright, that Byron was constantly re- 
proached for using the very tricks with whose absence Reade was 
reproached. Holding of drama the views that we do hold, we sym- 

athize more with the former reproach than with the latter. And 
if we hold it not ungenerous to say so now, it is because a better 
time could scarcely be found to point out the contrast between 
the dramatist and the playwright. Moreover it enables us to call 
direct attention to the high and delightful qualities to which, in 
Byron's case (probably because of his over-knowledge of what the 
French call da ficelle, as distinguished from true dramatic construc- 
tion), full justice was never done. The world, in its growing 
greyness of tone and thought—if thought indeed it be, and not 
the merest affectation of it—cannot atlord to ignore its few and 
restful humourists, especially those in whom, as in Byron, the 
humour was not more spontaneous than it was pure. In comedy 
after comedy, in scene after scene, it fell from him in an untiring 
succession of fun and good-nature, which to the work-tired 
soul was an unfailing delight. Only the old spirit of carping 
home-depreciation could so extol as it does indifferent foreign 
humour at the expense of our own Byrons and eneste. 
As a punster (in his best shape a true wit) Byron had no supe- 
rior, mg | or dead; and his best eayings, better and more 
untiring than his best writings, are a possession for ever to his 


| friends. We do not care to quote any of them just now, while 


the sense of his loss is fresh upon us; but we hope that among his 
many allies some one qualitied for the work will be found to 
collect and record them as far as it can be done. A nation’s 


' pleasure is poorer for the loss both of Byron and of Reade; and 


it is but a proper tribute to their memory, so sadly united, to 
say that no men ever gave truer proof of warm and kindly 
hearts than those two worthy inheritors of the undyirg traditions 
of English letters, or left warmer and more regretful friends 
behind them. 


THE “UNIVERSAL PROVIDER.” 


M* AUBERON HERBERT'S very clever letter to the 
Times on the Criminal Law Amendment Jill deserves more 
attention than it is likely to receive. lor this comparative neglect 
Mr. Herbert has himself to thank. He is so often to be tound 
crying “ Wolf!” that, when the animal is really there, his natural 
exclamations pass unheeded. Mr. Herbert's general dissatisfaction 
with both political parties, and his habit of promiscuously im- 
puting evil motives to all politicians, have almost destroyed the 
influence which he might otherwise have exercised. If a man 
ostentatiously pines for intellectual solitude, the world, which is 
good-natured and occupied with other things, will leave him in 
the enjoyment of his isolated position. It would be both useless 
and ill-bred to chase John the Baptist from his wilderness, or to 
assure him that, after all, his opinions are not peculiar to himself, 
But, apart from personal considerations, the important point is, 
not whether an acrid critic wishes for supporters, but whether 
what he says is true. People who do not agree with Mr. Herbert 
are not necessarily,as he seems to assume, idiots or hypocrites, 
It so happens, however, that he talks a good deal of sense 
in a paradoxical form, and that much of it is at this moment 
singularly opportune. The particular Bill which Mr. Herbert 
assails in his letter is no doubt exceedingly well meant. It 
is directed against juvenile prostitution, against brothels, against 
solicitation in the public streets. The objects are most ex- 
cellent, and it is warmly advocated by bishops and other 
serious people. Nevertheless it is, as Mr, Herbert points out, 
based on no principle, or rather on a confusion of two prin- 
ciples. Much of ‘it is directed against public nuisances and 
open disorder, things which no one will deny that it is the 
business of Parliament to put down, Other portions of it can 
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only be defended on the supposition that the Legislature ought to 
suppress vice—a doctrine which leads by irresistible logic to the 
inference that right and wrong can be determined or distin- 
guished by a Parliamen majority. The Radical candidate 
‘who promised to vote for abolition of the Decalogue if Her 
t purpose is supposed to have imperfectly 
acquainted with Che Thicized Greek word for the Ten Com- 
mandments. But, according to ideas, or shadowy simulacra of 
ideas, which are ve pular just now with a section of the 
Radical party, morality is really a branch of municipal law. A 
Bill was once ‘brought in to amend the law of evidence, and on the 
back of it was the name of a member of the present Government. 
It provided that a prisoner might give evidence on his trial, 
but that his omission to do so should not prejudice him with the 
jury. This touching tribute to the omnipotence of Parliament is 
scarcely a caricature of some notions which now prevail. A great 
many people talk and write as if a vote of the House of Commons 
could alter facts, and the law of gravitation could be repealed by 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in Parliament 
assembled. There are politicians quite capable of moving that 
ginger be no og hot in the mouth as an amendment to the 
motion that the Speaker leave the Chair on going into Committee 
of Supply. If Dr. Johnson had been suddenly transplanted to 
Petersburg or Constantinople, he would probably have acknow- 
ledged that the difference between one form of Government and 
another was worth more than half a guinea. But there was truth 
in his e ted declaration. Men cannot be made sober or 
moral by Act of Parliament. They cannot be made comfortable 
by legis ation, or taught prudence and self-control by Artisans’ 
ings Acts. These are truisms. But if Mr. Malthus still gazes 
upon this sublunary scene, he may well smile at the indignant 
denunciations of his famous formula, and at the cheap remedies 
which are gravely proposed for the miseries of mankind. 
the Georges in San Francisco cannot make the soil inex- 
hhaustible. The most impassioned rhetoric, the most fervent 
8 to the intentions of Providence (which mean the writer's 
own) will not aid the increase of subsistence, or make men multiply 
more slowly. Brand-new houses, built at the expense of tax- 
payers very few of whom are rich, will not make their inhabitants 
sober and frugal,or prevent them from marrying when they 
cannot afford it. Mr. George may talk nonsense till Doomsday 
without putting an additional piece of bread into anybody's 
mouth. £ pur si muove, The conditions of human existence will 
not be changed because a number of fashionable and philan- 
thropic persons take an interest in the “dwellings of the poor.” 
Yet the Radical optimist goes gaily on. To do him justice, he 
pd never faces the logical conclusions from his premisses. 
e does not think of looking beyond the moment when his 
favourite project shall have become law. Shut up public-houses 
and there will be no drunkenness. Make solicitation illegal, and 
there will be no prostitution. If a thing is unlawful, of course 
it cannot be done, and so there is an end of it. All this is very 
cheerful and consoling to some minds. It is a pity, how- 
ever, not to carry the principle one step further. There is 
@ certain document, styled rather tautologically the Queen's 
Proclamation against Vice and Immorality, which is read at 
the opening of all Assizes. Why not turn it into an Act of 
Parliament, and thus make everybody well behaved at once? The 
modern Radical of this particular type has, perhaps, forgotten that 
there were laws against usury, and that there was a man called 
Jeremy Bentham. It was supposed that, if high interest were 
prohibited, it would never be exacted. Bentham argued, and ex- 
perience proved, that the nett result of this prohibitury law was to 
make interest with bad security rather higher than before. For, 
besides the risk of the borrower not having the cash, there was 
the chance of incurring penalties, and for that compensation had 
to be paid to the money-lender. The latest theory appears to be 
that, if the sale of strong drink is forbidden on Sundays, people 
will cease to consume it in excess between Saturday and Monday. 
‘There is something very seductive about Sunday closing. It has 
# religious sound. It makes for a decent p brocmon of the 
day of rest. It looks philanthropic and respectable, and then 
it cannot be such a very great hardship to shut up public- 
houses one day out of seven. There are a great many other- 
wise sensible persons who resemble George Eliot’s Mr. Brooke 
in shrinking from anything like a principle. Mr, Brooke opined 
that human reason might carry you too far—over the hedge, 
in fact. So he pulled up. These worthy persons also pull 
up. They belong to the same type as Cardinal Newman's 
te Churchman, who believed in baptismal regeneration, 
but thought that babies were much the same after being christened 
as before. They would not for worlds lay down the proposition 
that the State ought to decide when people should drink, aud how 
‘muuch, and whether they ought to drink at all on Sunday. On the 
other hand, they would recoil in horror from the principle that 
there is a province where the will of the individual ought to be 
supreme, where his choice should be quite unfettered, and where 
the law can only interfere ineflectually and at a serious cost to 
me a convenience and national independence. A Sunday 
losing Bill just suits them, It is neither one thing nor the other. 
It only prevents people from doing what nice people would never 
want to do. 
_ An intelligent American, on being asked what was the tendency 
of the New England liquor laws prohibiting the sale of intoxi- 
‘citing bond ton replied that they 


“ tended to a considerable deal of bond fide travelling.” Outraged 
liberty has her revenges, not occasional, but constant ; and if Par- 
liament, as has been shrewdly remarked, were to decree that all 
men should be virtuous, the courts would soon declare the majority 
to be so “ within the meaning of the Act.” That is perhaps the 
principal consolation of humble believers in personal freedom, now 
so hopelessly outnumbered in Parliament and on the platform. A 
despotism tempered by physical and moral impossibilities is less 
formidable than it seems. The Irish magistrate’s very indecorous 
advice to the accused publican is capable of indefinite expansion. 
We can all “ defy the ng Moe our own quiet way. Another 
source of consolation is the inbred dislike of Britishers to being 
driven. The political party which goes in for a programme of 
high-handed restriction and incessant interference all round 

thers for itself a store of unpopularity which it will have to 
Ses in the long run. The present Opposition has already perceived 
this truth, and is beginning to make use of it, though “ with timid 
and faltering steps,” as Lord Randolph Churchill would say. Even 
in the ranks of their adversaries the old “ Why the devil shouldn't 
he?” style of Liberal is destined to reappear; for he is a peren- 
nial type, which survives the “countless generations” of faddists, 
who “depart and leave no vestige where they trod.” Nothing, 
indeed, can be more alien to the old school of secular Liberalism 
than this fashionable worship of the omniscient state. We 
should feel quite ashamed to repeat against it the unanswerable 
argument which exposed the fallacy of the analogy between 
the paternal and the Governmental relation. The pious and 
respectable Nonconformists who only call themselves Liberals 
because they hate the Church of England are doing a work 
which Conservatives may regard with perfect equanimity, Their 
narrow intolerance, their puritanical hatred of amusement, their 
love of vexatious and petty molestation, their total inability 
to see any reason why they should not make illegal any- 
thing which they think wrong, are causing an amount of 
public resentment of which they are little aware. The liberty 
which they claim for themselves they are the first to deny to 
others. They resent the superior position of the Church, and they 
are indignant at one small part of the restrictions imposed upon 
marriages within the degrees of affinity. If the Church were 
disestablished, and the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill passed, it is 
not easy to see what would remain of their Liberalism. But it is 
by no means diflicuit to estimate the amount of freedom which 
they would leave to the English people, if they had their way. 
The “ coming slavery ” which Mr. Herbert Spencer has graphically 
described would very soon be here. Taverns closed, probably 
also theatres, ginger-beer the only drink, drab the only wear, the 
liberty of individual choice limited to the selection of the par- 
ticular Little Bethel it was least irksome to attend—the picture is 
indeed an attractive one. Perhaps before that ideal is realized 
there will be some one to say in behalf of the long-suffering 
inhabitants of these islands, “ We like not the fashion of your 
garwents. You will say they are Liberal attire, but let them be 
changed.” 


EMANUEL GEIBEL. 


She English newspapers which have commented on the death 
of Ewanuel Geibel have scarcely understood the real nature 

of his literary position, and even German critics may readil 
mistake it. So great a chasm lies between the Germany of his you 
and the Germany of his old age, so vast achange has come over the 
national ideals, that Geibel, who was much younger than Victor 
Hugo and younger than Lord Tennyson, seems to belong to a far 
more distant and unfamiliar generation than they. To comprehend 
his writings, we must recollect that he was the last and in some 
respects the most characteristic representative of the silver age of 
German poetry, the Shirley of the group that followed Goethe 
and Heine, as the Caroline dramatists followed Shakspeare. He 
has nothing to do with the political poets who, whatever we may 
think of their politics, certainly betrayed their purely poetical 
birthrights. About 1845 he was violently affected and disturbed 
by the wave of political discontent, with Herwegh and Freili- 
grath, his intimate friends, on the crest of it, But his nature, 
though excessively sensitive to superticial influences, swung back 
like a plant when the wind has d over it; and in the midst of 
the political excitement Geibel unconsciously returned to the 
loves of his youth; his gentle humanism, his soft and thrilling 
melodies; and when he should have been addressing the intoler- 
able verities, his clear voice was heard above the tumult :— 

O wie floss mir begliickt der Tag, 

Als ausrastend ich weiland 

Unter deinen Cypressen lag, 

Naxos, bliihendes Eiland! 

With all this, his heart remained German to the core, and his 
pure song was none the less powerful because he held it aloof 
trom the crowd. The German nation, which was slow to take 
him into observation, gradually formed a passion for his poetry, 
and this passion was = fed aud sustained by the few political 
actions he performed. His attitude towards Schleswig-Holstein 
at the beginning of his career, his refusal to remain at Munich 
when to be a Bavarian meant something less than being a German 
—these things were not forgotten ; and during the last years of his 
Gone in a sort of sacred retirement, 

arded with something of the same deep personal respect wi 
Mr. Whittier is regarded in y 
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To discuss the actual value of Geibel’s verses it would be ne- 
cessary to go into the very difficult question of the quality of 
German lyrical verse, when it is not quite of the first order. The 
native tendency to song, to vocal accompaniment of a tune, is 
of doubtful advantage to German poetry, as an art. It is so easy 
to secure a lilt, to be naive and touching with a lyrical simplicity, 
that the poet is tempted to remain satisfied with improvisation. 
The wonderful magic of Heine has tempted later and less gifted 
singers to think that they can emulate his inimitable cadences. 
Yet Geibel was a real artist. He was undoubtedly influenced 
by Heine upon one side; his notes were brought out and ex- 
panded by the melodies of the Buch der Lieder; but he bore 
upon the surface of his genius the marks of other masters. The 
grace of Chamisso, the tenderness of Uhland, the plastic and 
versatile force of Platen, all combined to make him what he was. 
Indeed, it may be that criticism will eventually determine that 
Geibel was less an individual voice than a combination into one 
sweet and pure nature of much that was fine and harmonious in 
the various singers of a whole school, 

The earlier part of Geibel’s career, while he still walked among 
the elder companions of his school, is by far the most interesting 
to the student of literature, and we are able to follow this with 
unusual exactness, In 1869 Herr Karl Goedecke published. the 
first volume of a biography of the poet, which really was an 
autobiography. This brought us down to the year 1852, and was 
to have been promptly succeeded by a second volume extending 
to 1868. This second part of the Life of Geibel has never, however, 
appeared, and the interest of the volume which exists is scarcely 
sustained to the close ; for the main charm of Geibel’s career con- 
sists in his relations to his contemporaries before he entered his 
thirtieth year. No doubt Herr Goedecke will now issue his lo 
promised continuation, and we shall find much in it which is 
worthy of attention. Until, however, he proves to us the con- 
trary, we shall persist in thinking that Geibel’s career subsided 
into something like comfortable commonplace after the King of 
Prussia secured him his pension in 1843. We may, then, turn 
over Herr Goedecke’s earlier pages somewhat leisurely in a brief 
survey of the poet’s adventures. 

Emanuel Geibel (not von Geibel) was born at Liibeck on the 
18th of October, 1815. There is very little of a curious kind 
related about his childhood, except that he fancied that the sight 
of tall sea-going ships among the quaint red walls and blossoming 
trees of his picturesque birthplace gave him an early tendency 
towards travel. He bevan to write verses at eighteen; one of the 
earliest pieces of his which have been preserved celebrates the hope 
of German unity in just the same mild and confident note of 
patriotism which he preserved to the last. The poet who was to 
sing so tenderly and passionately of love began by the inspiration 
of boyish friendship. His earliest subjective pieces are addressed 
to schoolfellows and fellow-students—some, like Ernst Curtius, to 
be identified with him in 'ater life. In 1833 the Buch der Lieder 
came into his hands, and was promptly and voluminously imitated. 
His earliest verses, moreover, bear marked reminiscences of 
Kugler and Uhland. He went to Bonn in 1835, with the inten- 
tion of training for the Church. His father was a pastor; and 
neither he nor his mother had any sympathy at all for Geibel’s 
literary work, regretting what they considered his idle ways, even 
when he had attained distinction and public reward. It was 
characteristic of his nature that, with great sweetness and appa- 
rent ductibility, he possessed a steady and persistent will. He 
‘did comparatively little at Bonn, except make up his mind. He 
dropped theology altogether as a profession, and prepared himself 
for concentrated study of the humanities ; and, thus prepared, he 
went to Berlin in 1836. 

At Berlin he began the literary life. Rumohr gave him a letter 
of introduction to Bettina von Arnim, who talked to him a little 
about Goethe and a great deal about herself. He began to find 
himself within the influence of Eichendorff, who was just then a 
romantic power in Berlin. Already, from Bonn, Geibel had sent 
verses to the Musenalmanach, which Chamisso was editing in 
a sort of afterglow; and the young poet’s great desire was to 
meet this veteran of letters. Hitzig contrived to introduce him, 
and one dark November morning Geibel found himself received 
in the gloomy room where, surrounded by globes and charts 
and scientific instruments, the old poet was solemnly playing 
at being a wizard and a seer. Chamisso, who rarely accepted 
& new acquaintance in those days of his decline, gave his friend- 
ship to the enthusiastic and charming lad, who began to be more 
‘and more spoken of asacoming man. In 1837 Geibel received 
the singular honour of being the only student who had ever been 
received into the Literarische Gesellschaft, a club of distinguished 
men of letters which met every Monday evening Unter den 
Linden at the Café Nationa]. HitherGeibel was taken by Chamisso, 
and here he met Eichendorff, Freiligrath, Kugler, and others whose 
names are now less well remembered than these, but who then were 
lights in literature. He began to give his thoughts mainly to the 
study of Greek poetry, and drifted further and further from the 
‘bourgeois ideal which the sober family in Liibeck set before him. 
The parents pressed him to prepare for a career—to bend himself 
to aclerkship or to read for a profession, He gently declined, 
to the amusement of friends like Bettina and Chamisso, who 
yw to look about them for some better way of bread-winning. 
If he had remained in Berlin, there would have been nothing for 
~him but journalism, and for this, too, he professed a mild and 
‘firm objection. Happily Prince Katakazis applied in December 
1837 to his German ‘friends for a tutor for his boys, and Bettina 


von Arnim moved heaven and earth till she had secured the post 
for Emanuel Geibel. 

~ To go to Greece under such auspices was an exquisite 

to the young poet, whose friend Ernst Curtius was already settled 
in Athens. He set out in April in the old-fashioned leisurely wey 
leaving a volume of his poems behind him for publication. 
sooner had he started southward than the lyrical impulse came 

him ; each stage of his journey was marked with a poem. Driving: 
by moonlight along the road from Verona to Vicenza, he com+ 
= “Gute Nacht,” one of the most exquisite of his early 


Und wie nun alle Kerzen 
Verlischen durch die Nacht, 

Da schweigen auch die Schmerzen, 
Die Sonn’ und Tag gebracht ; 

Lind siiuseln die Cypressen, i 

Ein seliges Vergessen 

Durchweht die Liifte sacht. 
Schlafet in Ruh, schlafet in Ruh! 
Voriiber der Tag und sein Schall ; 
Die Liebe Gottes deckt euch zu 
Alliiberall. 


His post lay not in Athens itself, but at a country = 
Cephissia, where for three years he was privileged to teach the 
sufficiently idle and unruly sons of Prince Katakazis. His duties 
as a tutor were easy; he was very kindly treated, and when his 
charges had gone to bed, he was free to lean out over the fig-tree 
that bloomed at his window, and, inspired by the outlines of 
Pentelicus and by the cicalas chirping in the maize-fields, to 
relieve his feelings in reams of musical verse. Moreover, e 
fortnight he was allowed to ride off to spend a Sunday with hi 
friends in Athens, where Curtius was, and Count Baudissin, who 
had been Tieck’s partner in translating Shakspeare. Several 
things combined to make this the most fertile period in his career. 
The publication of the posthumous poems of Platen fired Geibel 
to new refinements of metrical form ; the death of Cliamisso made 
him realize that Freiligrath was the only living rival whom he 
had to fear. Suddenly came a letter breaking to him the news 
that the MS. of his poems, which he had left behind him, had 
been completely destroyed in the fire of a- printing office at 
Magdeburg. 

Far from deploring this accident, he rejoiced to think that so 
many of his crude early efforts were hopelessly lost. He would 
write other verses, and better ones. At last he fell sick of a fever, 
and was sent to the Pireus to be nursed. As soon as he was 
convalescent he started with Ernst Curtius for a voyage through 
the Cyclades, and this was perhaps the high-water mark of his 
intellectual activity. On their return, late in 1839, the two 
friends prepared for publication their first public essay, the Klassische 
Studien of 1840. Early in that year Geibel went home to Liibeck, 
and presently publist:ed the volume of Gedichte, dedicated to 
Clara Kugler, which is now reprinted under the sub-title of Erste 
Periode. Of this book of songs and elegies the ninety-third, but 
by no means the latest, edition now lies before us. The success of 
Lord Tennyson's most popular books, a success almost unequalled 
in the rest of poetical literature, is quite put in the shade by the 
astounding vogue of this volume of Geibel'’s—a vogue still sus- 
tained without any visible decline after more than forty years. 
The oddest thing is that the book was distinctly unsuccessful at 
first. The reviews overlooked it, or praised it faintly; for three 
years it scarcely sold at all ; and thena second edition was timid] 
issued, It had existed five years before it began to be discove 
by the general public, ant ten years before it began to be 
the rage. 

The whimsical public never attached itself with the like en- 
thusiasm to any other book of Geibel’s, though he wrote many, 
and to an ordinary ear sustained the same rather facile melody 
throug them all. At Escheberg, in 1842, he began bis series of 
romantic dramas with Kénig Roderich, and was never tired of re- 
sare the experiment; but none of his plays, except perhaps 

runhid, enjoyed a definite success. Against the one hundred 
editions of his boyish poems he was glad to lay the four editions 
of his mature lyrics, his Spiitherbstblatter, and among the volumes 
which divided the latter from the former each earlier'one was more 
posse: y without doubt, as we have hinted, in the purity, 
simplicity, and melody of his songs in an age when hing 
in German verse was tending to become turbid, invol 


THE MILESTONES ON THE DOVER ROAD. 


HE Dover Road occupies a proud position. It is no mere road 

to anywhere, to be mentioned with slighting, as when one 
says, “ You turn up Goswell Street to go to Lincolnshire”; it 
may even deny, with flatness, that it either begins or ends at 
Dover; and as all roads led to Rome, so the roads of many 
travellers in all ages have led through Dover, as did that of one 
particular traveller—a foreigner of some distinction, as the phrase 
ran—with whom we are now concerned, and who embarked on 
board Captain Meriton’s packet at Boulogne on Thursday, the 
11th of April, 1765, on a trip to London. This skipper was em- 
ployed the whole year round conveying to Dover, or even direct 
to London, cargoes of bottled wines which, on account of the 
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enormous duties then levied on the wines of France, were im- 
ported by the merchants only according as they were wanted for 
actual consumption. The Methuen Treaty with Portugal, too, 
which was not abrogated until 1834, was in full force. 
“Let him drink port!” the English statesman cried ; 
He drank the poison, and his spirit died. 

The number of sail on the Channel—they had long been wind- 
bound—was “ prodigious,” the water seemed covered with them. 
With a soldier's wind most of them, including our skipper, made 
Dover three hours too soon, and had to anchor for the tide, while 
the miserable ngers who had been waiting in great numbers 
from long before the equinox had a bad time. ‘Three or four 
crowded French craft from Calais and Dunkirk went ashore, but 
our traveller retained his faculties sufficiently to fortify his mind 
to the point of resignation to death, and even to philosophize, 
verifying from himself and those around him the saying of a 
captain in the French navy, that dwellers inland ars much 
hardier afloat than those of maritime places, who from always 
looking on the sea develop an instinctive, exaggerated, and per- 
haps inherited dread of it. This is the radical cause of sea- 
damn a malady mainly of the nerves. If there be anything 
in this French captain’s theory, your sailor’s genuine land-lubber 
is the dweller in ports with whom he oftenest rubs shoulders. 
It may even be doubted whether it is quite clear that land-lubber 
(which, oddly enough, is not mentioned in Skeat) is the ori- 
inal or only term. Howell, in his Instructions for Forraine 

avel, talking of fantastic fellows “like Sir Thomas Moore’s 
Traveller,” says they ‘‘ may bee termed land-lopers, as the Dutch- 
man saith.” Here we have the same Dutch word Wooper, a run- 
ner, which is in “interloper”; and this sea-term, like so many 
others, may come to us from the Hollanders, may even have a 
direct reference to the landsman’s want of his sea-legs, and need 
not, pace the etymologists, be connected at all with the Welsh 
dob, a dolt. 

The Custom-house officials were lenient, but a crown had to be 
paid for passing each traveller's baggage as “droit de vicomté,” 
which was farmed by an innkeeper of the town. The sole inhabi- 
tants of Dover were sailors, ship-captains, and innkeepers, and there 
was not a church or chapel in the place. The disproportionate size 
of the vast signboards of the inns, the height of the triumphal 
arches on which they spanned the streets, and the ridiculous mag- 
nificence of the ornaments which loaded them were worthy of all 
wonder when compared with the little postboys, or rather children 
of twelve and thirteen years of age, who were starting every 
minute in sole charge of postchaises. All the inns were crammed 
with new French arrivals, the coaches and the posting being quite 
insufficient for the rush, and our traveller had to go into the 
kitchen and take off the coals, with his own distinguished hands, 
one of the many tranches de beuf there grilling. It is evident that 
the term “ bifteck ” had not then invented. Nearly forty years 
later, Grimod de la Reyniere, in the Almanach des Gourmands for 
1802-3, said it was worth while crossing the Channel to make the 
acquaintance of what the English called by teak,and Beauvilliers, 
who published his Art du Cwisinier in 1814, even then treated it 
as @ novelty, telling how to prepare a “ véritable Bifteck comme 
il se fait en Angleterre,” and explaining how the English choose 
to make their biftecks that piece of the beef “qu'ils nomment 
Romesteck.” Here the famous restaurateur who, according to 
Brillat-Savarin, spoke all foreign languages “autant qu’il était 
nécessaire & son commerce,” seems to have got a little mixed; 


confusing beef with poultry, and the pope’s-nose with the Eternal 
City. Our traveller put himself to bed at six in the afternoon, as 
& Wise tionary measure, for all the inmates were constantly 


playing Bor and Cox with the four-posters, and at three in the 
ing he was called upon to turn out in favour of a new arrival. 
He held firm however in spite of a vigorous siege until five. 
Dover was so crammed that the strict rule of no coaches on 
Sunday was broken through, and he managed at last to set out on 
that day—three days after leaving Boulogne—with seven others 
in two conveyances called “machines originales ou volantes”’ ; 
haps The Flyer or The Original, which, drawn — horses, 
Xa the twenty-eight leagues to London in a day for a guinea 
a head ; servants being carried outside for half-fare. 
The lish coachmen, one and all, who were changed with 
each relay of horses, astonished our traveller by their coats and 
capes, their kind ways with their horses; the whip serving 
merely to — driver in countenance, like a lady's fan in 
winter-time. is Sunday journey had its advantages; there 
were no excisemen anywhere on duty, so the foreigners escaped 
all questioning and searches, and the only highwaymen en- 
countered hung in chains—in punts and full costume—on the 
ibbets along the road. But then there were disadvan too. 
‘oreseeing the absence of the “ guagers,” the boots of the coaches 
had been crammed with brandy-kegs for the wayside inns, and 
this caused frequent stoppages, ono to the exhilaration of the 
coachmen and postillions. And then, tocrown the humours of the 
road, the natives somewhere between Canterbury and Rochester 
had chosen Sunday as a handy, clear, coachless day on which to 
move a whole and perfect windmill, chiefly consisting of white- 
washed wooden trellis-work, in quiet security along the king’s 
highway. This monstrous lumber the coaches found in possession 
of a deep cutting, and their freight had a greatly more material 
contest with it than was ever begotten of the imagination of 
Cervantes. At length, by dint of long ropes and strong arms they 


managed to get the old butt of chivalry past a gap in the road- 


bank, through which the coaches were hoisted out of the road into 
the fields where, more phlegmatic than the Don, they turned the 
obstacle’s flank, and p Nowadays we can only hear with 
bootless regrets of the forests—“ bois de haute futaye "—along the 
route, which still, in 1765, looked as well managed as the reserves 
in the best-kept forests of France. All that has gone to feed the 
“forges” or ironworks of the Weald, which can be traced back 
into the first century at Maresfield, and still lingered as late as 
1825 at Ashburnham. And more than that, if the recent infernal 
borings for coal under the chalk were to succeed, Brighton would 
find itself to-morrow in the midst of a “ black country,” for the 
iron-ore is there—all that is lacking is the fuel. But, like our 
traveller's coaches, we have gotten a little off the Dover road 
and must try back. Although writing in premacadamite times, he 
considered the road of broken flints good and well-kept in spite of 
exemption from forced labour, a privilege as old as Roman times; 
for Aurelius Victor, in recording Vespasian’s vast roadworks, 
says, “ tot tantaque brevi confecta, tntactis cultoribus.” The turn- 
pikes at every village were the machinery that still kept the roads 
passable in the last century, and there was a footway of two or 
three feet in width, with a whitewashed paling that could be seen 
at night by the coachmen. Great numbers of waggons loaded 
with corn and hay were met going to the ports, and it may be 
noted in passing that the price of the quartern loaf was 7d. that 
year (1765: it was 12}d. thirty years later), so that the pre- 
vious harvest must have been plentiful. The waggoners, dressed 
in good broadcloth, with stout overcoats to their backs, and their 
legs cased in comely boots, rode ponies; and so, with long whale- 
bone whips, drove their splendid teams of well-groomed horses, 
harnessed to the ponderous wains by chain traces, 

Our traveller was loud in his praises of the roadside inns, 
whether in village or in town. They were a little dear, to be 
sure; but the “lord Anglois,” who took a pride in paying ac- 
cording to his rank, was as well served as he would have been 
at home, and with a cleanliness then much to be desired in the 
majority of the best private houses in France. The whole wa: 
from Paris to Boulogne there was but one auberge that coul 
compare with the English inns—that at Montreuil; where, by 
the way, English travellers always made a point of stopping. 
The landlords of the English inns our somewhat distinguished 
foreigner supposed to be the depositories of all the election 
secrets and party tricks; but he never suspected the connexion 
of many of them with the “gentlemen of the road”; and one 
of them who piled his charges on a little too high had just 
then met with his deserts. His robber’s-cave was at Oanter- 
bury; and when the Due de Nivernois alighted there on his 
peace-making mission to London two years before—the Peace 
of Paris, which put an end to the Seven Years’ War, gave us 
Canada, and enabled our traveller to make his journey—his host 
reckoned with him as with an enemy to be despoiled, and charged 
the Ambassador between forty and fifty guineas for his supper. 
Whereupon the gentlemen of Kent took the matter in hand, and 
removed the sessions and their own custom from the inn, The 
general run of travellers made it a point of honour to chime in; 
so Boniface was boycotted and sold up in six months, Rochester, 
with its one league-long street, occupied for the most part by sailors, 
ship-carpenters, and dockyard-men, was passed; and thence to 
London the banks of the Thames were marked out in the middle- 
distance by immense trees irregularly planted, whilst the masts 
and sails of the “ félouques ”—barges, no less—the coasters, and 
the ocean-going merchant-ships, showing amid the foliage, formed 
a picture charming nowadays only to the imagination of those who 
drop down with the tide between naked mud-banks, ‘ 

Soon he found himself in the Old Keat Road, where poor Paul 
Bedford, in The Green Bushes, was always wishing himself safe 
back, and then turned off towards Westminster, through “Sout- 
warck,” which he tells us—his English was limited to “ Very 
= ” and “ Very wel ”—was pronounced Soudric. This was a 

dly-built quarter, only two streets wide, inhabited almost 
entirely by dyers and tanners. Nearer Westminster Bridge all 
was country, with scattered taverns and pretty villas, which were 
increasing in number every day. Then he crossed the bridge 
itself, “a monument to which all Europe offered nothing com- 
parable.” It was towards evening; although the April sun was 
still on the horizon—it set at seven minutes to seven—the lamps 
on the bridge and in the roads near were all lit, and the wide and 
well-traced streets with their fine houses showed well in this best 
quarter of London. The river alive with boats of all sizes, the 
thoroughfares covered with carriages, and the wide footways filled 
with moving crowds, offered to the stranger's gaze a spectacle 
which he said Paris could show him, but in the best streets of the 
Quartier Saint-Germain, or the Place Vendéme, and there only, 
if those quarters were as well frequented by the people as by 
oarriage-fulk, It is worth remembering that Johnson, who went 
to Paris with the Thrales ten years later, speaking of the “ Place 
de Vendéme, a fine square, about as big as Hanover Square,” says 
“ nobody but mean peeple walk in Paris”; and he further notes 
that “ near Paris, whether on weekdays or Sundays, the roads are 
empty. 

alti led our traveller to lodgings in the house of a M, 
Mertyne, cook to the King, who came originally from Chaumont, 
in Champagne, his real name being Martin. He had left the 
French army for the kitchen of the Duke of Cumberland, whence 
he passed into the King’s palace, and he now rented a house in @ 
— near Westminster, where he let his scantily furnished first 
oor for a guinea and a half weekly, the second going for half 
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that sum. Is it necessary to add what the name of this “ quarter ” 
‘was ?—it was “ La place de Leicester Fields”—where, having 
safely housed our visitor, we take leave of him, at all events for 


the present. 


CONCERTS. 


os last concert given at the Crystal Palace had a somewhat 
miscellaneous, but pleasing, programme. It opened with the 
Symphony (No. 2 in D, Beethoven), one of the most charming 
examples of the composer’s early style, of which a most admir- 
able performance was given. This was followed by the “ Prayer” 
from Rienzi (Wagner), sung by Mr. W. J. Winch, whose first 
appearance at the Crystal Palace concerts we noticed some few 
weeks back. In this “Prayer” Mr. Winch not only showed all 
the merits which we have previously pointed out, but also a 
strong, yet delicate, dramatic feeling. He was also heard in two 
German ballads, the charming “ Miidchenlied ” of Raff, and a very 
~~ song, “ Murmelndes Liiftchen” of Jensen, both of which 
sang with excellent taste and admirable vocalization. Miss 
Hilda Coward was the other vocalist, who sang “ Bel Raggio” 
(Semiramide) with considerable fluency; and also sang the song 
from the incidental music to The Merry Wives of Windsor of 
Sullivan, with which the concert concluded. In this she showed 
herself to have the very rare power of singing words as dis- 
tinctly as they can be spoken. 
little more careful training, Miss Coward will no doubt prove an 
excellent singer. The orchestra were again heard in the Quartet 
Variations for Strings on the song “Death and the Maiden,” 
by Schubert. There is always a certain doubt as to how 
far it is justifiable to expand a quartet for a large band, and 
the experiment should certainly never be tried except with an 
orchestra in perfect order. But this particular work is too short, 
and ey too slight, to attract quartet-players in general, and 
Mr. Manns may well be thanked for giving his audience an 
opportunity of hearing so beautiful a piece of true musical poetry. 
Perhaps in order to give it full effect a thought more care might 
have been bestowed cn its rehearsal ; for, in spite of the high point 
of perfection to which the band has now been brought, which 
enabled them to give an almost perfect performance of Beethoven’s 
Symphony, in this particular work there was here and there 
a slight want of unanimity which tended slightly to destroy 
the effect of perfect unison which ought to exist in each of the 
-_ of an expanded quartet. Miss Amina Goodwin made her 
appearance at the Crystal Palace as a pianiste, and we believe 
that this is one of the earliest of her appearances in public. 
The first piece in which she was heard was the Concerto for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra (No. 2 in D), Mendelssobn. In this she 
at once made her mark. She seems to possess a perfect command 
over the instrument, admirable execution, pot great fluency ; 
and, in spite of the defects of the instrament upon which she 
played, it was easy to see that she had considerable power of 
producing a singing tone. The most remarkable point in her 
eg was a certain grip and power; indeed her playing 
the same relation to that of the general rank and file 
of pianoforte-players that the playing of an experienced chef 
@. does to that of the rank and file of violin-players. 
Perbaps this very power may lay her open to the charge of 
occasional “thumping,” but experience and the musical instinct 
with which she is obviously endowed will soon tone down this 
slight blemish on her playing. She chose for her solos the 
“ Consolation ” of Liszt, which thoroughly brought out her powers 
of Sage pee and the quaint “ Danse des Cosaques” of Rubin- 
stein, which enabled her to show her perfect feeling for rhythm. 
As we have before said, the concert concluded with the Prelude, 
Song, and Dances from the incidental music to The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. All that could be done for this music by band and 
conductor was done. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s work has been too 
often heard for it to be necessary to enter into any detailed criti- 
cism of it on this occasion; but the grace of the Prelude and Song, 
and the commonplace character of the Dances, were again fully 
impressed upon the hearers. 

Good Friday one of the monster concerts was given in the 
Handel Orchestra. With the band of the Scots Guards, the Crystal 
Palace orchestra and chorus, and the following strong team of 
vocalists, Mme. Marie Roze, Miss Clara Leighton, Mme. Patey, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Barton McGuckin, and Mr. W. H. Burgon. 
The  geapeee was entirely sacred music. Mr. Sims Reeves, 
for whom an apology was made, appeared, and, in spite of obvious 
indisposition, sang two numbers of the programme. There is but 
little to notice in the general performance at this concert except 
that all the vocalists, in spite of the enormous space they had to 
fill, succeeded in pleasing their audience. Perhaps the most re- 
markable feature of the concert was the proof that Mme. Marie 
Roze gave of the enormous advance in her art which she has made 
of late years. This was chiefly shown in the “ Inflammatus” from 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater. Mme. Marie Roze succeeded in making 
her voice heard throughout the enormous area without any apparent 
effort and with full command over her powers, so that she was 
able to produce the most delicate effects even on this large scale. 
The only other point of real musical interest was the opportunity 
of observing how perfectly Mr. Manns can, by a complete change 
of his style of conducting, control a large mass of instrumentalists 
pe ices as well as he can control his ordinary and familiar 
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With less nervousness, and a- 


THE BEGGAR STUDENT. 


Alhambra: opened on Saturday with. a version of 
Millécker’s comic opera Der Beftel Student, entitled The 
Beggar Student, written by Mr. W. Beatty-Kingston, with ballet 
music. by M. Jacobi, the conductor. Until recently, when Mr. 
Carl Rosa contemplated adding his opera to his repertory, Herr 
Carl Millécker was quite unknown here, although The Beggar 
Student has been repeatedly heard in America, and several other 
works of the composer have been successfully produced at 
Vienna. As now presented, the opera has undergone consider- 
able transformation and amplification; but, ‘with every allowance 
for all changes, and for the transposition of the principal voca? 
art—written for a tenor, and now undertaken by Miss Fanniv 
lie—it cannot be said that the music surpasses the average 
of operetta compositions. It can only be accepted as a comic 
opera with the emphatic qualification which a distinguished 
critic applied to Klopstock when that poet was described as the 
German Milton—it is a very German comic opera. Beyond « 
certain tunefulness, it possesses none of the characteristics of 
this essentially French art; the comic element is of the slightest, 
and Herr Millocker is very far from displaying’ the gaiety and chara 
of Lecocq or the unfailing freshness = vivacity of Planquette. 
His finales are not worked out with the elaborate art nor the 
skilled instrumentation which might be expected of a German 
composer, while his melodies, with one exception in the second 
act, are deficient in character and spontaneity. These defects, 
which might prove fatal to the opera if produced on any other 
stage, are minimizéd at the Alhambra by the pomp and circum- 
stance of two admirable ballets and the pageantry and splendour 
of an imposing spectacle. 

The plot of 7he Beggar Student is almost identical with that 
of The Lady of Lyons, with the advantage of a less despicable 
hero than Claude Melnotte in the person of the Student, Simon 
Romanovich. General Ollendorf, commander of the Saxon 
forces occupying Cracow, being affronted by Laura, the beautiful 
daughter of the Countess Palmatica, meditates revenge; know- 
ing the pride of the latter will not permit her daughter's 
marriage with any one but a Polish nobleman, he resolves to 
humble her by entrapping her into forming a mésalliance. 
He accordingly liberates from prison a wild young Student, 
Romanovich, and one Conrad Malitzki, otherwise Gount Opalinski, 
and supplies them with money to prosecute his fraudulent scheme. 
The Student, as Count Kibytski, and Conrad, as his secretary, 
easily ensnare the ladies; the marriage is about to be cele- 
brated when the Student's supplies fail; and, overcome by love 
and impecuniosity, he confesses his shame in a letter to Laura, 
the contents of which Ollendorf dexterously prevents being 
divulged until after the wedding. The scene when the Student 
meets his bride, believing she knows his antecedents, and stupefied 
by her magnanimity, is the most striking in the opera; the final 
situation, when the exposé occurs, and the unhappy pair are 
surrounded by the mob of prisoners, and hear the gibes and 
taunts of Ollendorf and his friends, is realized with dramatic 
force, and forms a brilliant and highly effective ensemble. As a 
mere tableau, nothing could be better conceived than this powerful 
situation; the acting of all concerned is admirable, the grouping 
excellent in composition, and the realization is not less notable for 
the skill with which complex details are harmonized than the 
picturesque art with which they are individually presented. It is 
precisely in this animated finale that the composer fails to giva 
full significance to the dramatic situation; a commonplace trio 
and noisy chorus of prisoners emphasize the confusion, but express 
nothing of the piquancy and humour of the scene. A short fourth 
act reveals the triumph of the Poles and the downfall of Ollendorf 
and the Saxons; the Student is ennobled for his services in the 
— cause, and the curtain falls on a magnificent military 

Miss Fannie Leslie, as the hero, sang and acted with grace and. 
vivacity, exhibiting sound a a in moderating, on her 
assumption of the part of the Polish Count, the animal spirits which 
so well became the graceless Simon Romanovich, Miss Marion 
Hood's impersonation of Laura was characterized by finish and 
refinement, and she sang the most original number in the opera— 
the pretty and attractive air, “Joy and grief are close allies "— 
with much sweetness and dainty expression, Miss Irene Verona, 
as Stephania, sang with excellent effect in a love duet with 
Conrad, and Miss Madge Stavart sustained the part of the Countess 
with dignity. Mr. F. Mervin’s rendering of the boastful General. 
Ollendorf was a thoroughly consistent and humorous study; and 
Mr. Aynsley Cook, as the Jailor, and Mr. H. Hallam, as Conrad, 
were efficient in unexacting parts. Interest in the music of The 
Beggar Student is almost nullified by the splendour of the 
spectacular display and the graceful dancing of Miles. Pertoldi: 
and Palladino. The ballet of sleigh-drivers, with their bugles and. 
bells, combined with pierrots, jugglers, and the motley throng of 
the Cracow market-place during a fair, is a scene ot wonderful 
animation and ingeniousarrangement. Excellence in this direction 
may—at the Albambra—be allowed to atone for any artistic 
deficiencies in Herr Millécker’s muzie. 
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THE YACHTING. SEASON. 


([HREE new cutters, beMfhiging to what is commonly called 
the first class, are to come out during the season,, which 
will begin a month hence, ayd we doubt not that they will 
have wonderful speed and weatherliness in light breezes. But, 
despite this considerable addition to the racing fleet, ‘it can 
hardly be denied that the melancholy critics who maintain that 
the sport of yacht-racing is declining are right, and that very 
likely this year’s matches will do nothing to arrest its decadence. 
It is dangerous to prophesy about untried vessels, but little is 
risked by saying that, not me aa the new ehips may, after 
a time, banish from racing waters all competitors in their own 
class or all competitors but one, and that there may be, during 
the latter of the season, a series of matches between a few 
yachts similar to those which in former seasons have been so much 
complained of as monotonous and uninteresting. The number of 
contending vessels can of course be increased and some variety 
given to matches by following the plan so widely adopted last 
year, and allowing the forties to contend with larger craft; but 
this proceeding gives the owners of the latter occasion for com- 
plaint, and moreover the second class, é.e. the so-called second 
class, is by no means so strong as it was last year. It is indeed a 
curious proof of the uncertainty which attends yacht-racing that, 
whereas in 1883 the racing of the Zara, Annasona, Silver Star, 
May, and Sleuthhound, was the great feature of the season, it has 
in 1884 been doubtful for a time whether there would be two 
forties to race, and that at present it seems not improbable that, at 
a good many regattas, sailing committees will have to do with- 
out the class which, more than any other, has been encouraged 
with a lavish hand. Only to a small extent, then, will it, in all 
likelihood, be possible to reinforce the first-class yachts by their 
unwelcome sisters. 

t seems strange that there should be such a marked change 
with regard to forty-ton cutters, inasmuch as last year it seemed 
likely that they would in the end altogether overpower the larger 
ones, and, considering the great number of prizes which were, 
with effusive liberality, thrown open to them, it would have 
been natural to expect that six or seven would contend this season, 
and their comparative disappearance, showing, as has just been 
said, the fitful condition of this great sport, is a painful symptom 
of decline. For that decline, which we fear can no longer be 
in any way disputed, various reasons have been assigned, the 
principal one being the enormous expense of building and of 
sailing a modern racing yacht. The necessity for huge expenditure 
goes far, no doubt, to debar many men from racing, and is one of 
the causes, therefore, of the constantly increasing weakness of the 
racing fleet; but it is not the only cause. As we have before 
said, when speaking on this subject, the diminution in the 
number of racing yachts is to a certain extent traceable 
to the preference now shown for steam yachts. Whether 
that preference and the change that it has caused are due, 
as is sometimes alleged, to want of energy and want of sailor- 
like feeling, we do not wish to consider. It is sufficient that 
the change has taken place, and there can be smal] doubt that it has 
both directly and indirectly affected yacht-racing. It may fairly 
be assumed that a good many men who, in former days, would 
have built and raced large sailing yachts now build steamers, and 
it seems clear that, owing to the increased use of steam, the market 
for sailing cruisers has been much diminished, and that it is not now 
nearly so easy as it formerly was to dispose of a yacht when her 
racing career has come to anend. The use of steam has then 
checked building, and must continue to check it, for though it so 
happens that three enterprising owners have had racers con- 
structed this winter, it is not the least likely that many men will 
be able to di the risk of having on hand, at the end of a 
few seasons, an unsaleable vessel which has cost a large sum of 
money. The fact is a painful one to admirers of the famous 
sport, but it would be useless to lament over it, as nothing is the 
least | to modify it or to retard the change which is due to 
steam. hether, however, other causes which have tended to 
alter yacht-racing by diminishing the number of competitors 
might not be removed by judicious legislation is a very 
different question. That, owing to the cost of modern racers, 
the sport should be confined to a few, is very much to be re- 
gretted; but, unfortunately, it can hardly be hoped that any new 
code will altogether do away with the evil. Those who complain 
of matters as they now are sometimes seem to think that the 
Yacht-Racing Association or the Clubs can devise rules which will 
put the man who can spend a good deal and the man who can 
only spend a moderate sum on a par, All that can be said is 
that, if the Association or the Clubs can achieve this result, the 
will do more than any legislative body that has yet existed. If, 
however, no new rules are likely to be entirely successful and to 
work a complete and radical change, there is reason to hope that 
some good might be effected by judicious alterations, and that, by 

ving some chance to vessels which now have none whatever, and 
preventing yachts of a certain type from having an absolute 
monopoly of success, more competitors might be attracted to racing 
waters, and matches might be made mere varied and interesting. 
What now gives success, and has given it for some time past, is, to 
put the matter agen lead, Formerly when men were speaking 
of a fast craft they talked of her lines, of her bow, her run, and so 
forth ; now what is usually heard of a yacht is that she has on 
her keel thirty or ef tons of lead, asthe case may be. Each 
year the great mass of metal down below becomes more and more 
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the essential feature of a vessel, and each year naval archi- 
tects grow more skilful in plastering it on. Some time ago it 
was found possible to put twenty tons of lead on to a twénty-ton 
yacht; later on to achieve a very similar result with @ forty-ton 
yacht; and now it appears that a cutter of eighty tons or dase 


abouts, with a lead keél weighing more than seventy tons, is to be 
set afloat. In — of this vessel we do not desire to censure 
in the smallest degree her owner, or her very able designer, who 


have followed the only possible course open to them if they 
desired success under the present system ; but is not the construc- 
tion of a vessel of this type rather a reductio ad absurdum of the 

resent system? What is the object of this and the other 

uge lead keels now placed on vessels? To give stability 
and sail-carrying power; and of course they make enormous 
sail area ible. Now sails are, of course, to a sailing vessel 
what engine and screw are to a steamer—her propelling power. 
What, we may ask, would be thought of a proposal to rate 
& torpedo-boat, in a steamer’s race, according to her tonnage 
merely, without any reference to her engines? The suggestion 
would be scouted as a bad joke. Yet this is practically what is 
done with yachts. The immense sails which drive the vessel so 
fast through the water are not taxed for time allowance, neither 
are the lead keels which enable long narrow craft to carry such 
a great spread of canvas. Save in the very rare matches under 
the alternative rule of the Y.R.A., only the length and beam of 
the vessel are taken in account, while the propelling power is 
ignored. It is true that for a long time the system which ignored 
it, indefensible as it was in theory, did not in practice produce 
any bad results. With ballast inside, or with a moderate lead 
keel, the racing yacht could not fairly be called a racing machine ; 
but, judging from the rate of progress lately, yachts will very likely 
be afloat before long which cannot be properly described by any 
other expression. Since it has, within a comparatively short time, 
been found possible to place on a vessel's keel an amount of lead 
equal to her nominal tonnage, it may be found possible to do 
even more; and if a so-called forty-ton cutter, with fifty tons of 
outside lead, is launched, will not the absurdity of rating her 
for time allowance at of forty tons against good sea-going ships 
be so patent as to make yacht-racing seem nothing but an expensive 
and elaborate farce ? 

One obvious means of remedying the evil, which, trifli 
formerly, now threatens to be so serious, has been often pro ‘ 
It has been frequently suggested that outside lead should be taxed, 
but no attempt has ever been made to carry out the proposal, for 
the very pe reason thet to tax lead would be extremely diflicult, 
would entail considerable expense, and would give rise to endless 
disputes. Taxing the sails—ie. ascertaining the sail area and 
rating a yacht by it—is on the other hand perfectly easy, while it 
is difficult to see how any vessel can be unjustly affected by it. 
Of the desirability of adopting this system of rating we have 
spoken before, but now that lead keels of greater size than ever 
are being fitted to yachts, it is certainly not superfluous to speak 
of it again. It has the enormous eee of leaving the naval 
architect free to model his hull as he pleases, and its adoption 
may therefore set able men to the congenial work of dis- 
covering what form will go through the water best, in place 
of having to concentrate their intelligence on bolts and ties. 
It would probably tend to diminish expense, and, without 
destroying the chance of the regular racers, it may give some 
chance to moderately canvassed and moderately ballasted vessels, 
and may in consequence have the effect of bringing more yachts 
to contend at races. Very great, then, seem to be the advantages 
of sail-area measurement, and very difficult is it to see what 
legitimate objection can be taken to it. Towards adopting it one 
step has indeed already been made, but it was not made in the 


‘right way. The alternative rule given by the Y.R.A. last 


year is faulty, as it mixes up length with sail area, and thereby 
continues one of the worst evils of the present system, that of 
taxing orfe dimension; and only with considerable qualifications 
can length be treated as giving speed in sailing yachts. In simple 
sail-area measurement, not hampered in this way, a solution of 
some of the difficulties which now beset yacht-racing will very 
possibly be found, and it seems abundantly clear that some new 
method radically different from the nt one must be adopted 
unless the small fleet is to become still smaller, and unless yachts- 
men are willing to wait for the time when it will be noticed, as a 
remarkable fact, that a yacht has raced —- a whole season 
without being strained to pieces by her lead 


MR. LAWRENCE BARRETT. 


HE performance of Mr. Lawrence Barrett has a special 
interest of its own, apart from any interest that may attach 
to the play in which he is acting; for the American tragedian 
resents & ble example of the limits which keen intel- 
figenes, the most careful study, and some dramatic aptitude can 
reach without a touch of that magnetic power by which the great 
actor is distinguished. Mr. Barrett’s features are ex ve, his 
voice is full and agreeable, he is beyond all question a most 
earnest student of his art; what he d the want of it is 
severely felt—is that little spark which illumines and gives 

life to an interpretation of character. We have seen the American 


tragedian—the title is not of ote eens —twice — his pre- 
sent visit, and to see him a second time is to note with greater 
B 
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of Edmund's letter by Walton, who should have handed his 
the point at which Yorick, 
in his assumed character of the Count Octavio, ceases to act 
Master Woodford’s tragedy, and turns to denounce his betrayers, 


- 
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assurance how elaborately the whole ‘ormance is built up 
and how devdid it is of, sincerity. detail is very clever | brother actor a blank paper, marks 
im itself, often very striking ; but it is always Mr. Barrett whom 
we see, never Yorick; and, when attention should be most deeply 
absorbed in Yorick, Mr. Barrett is always most prominent. The , 


prophesy his success in other and more natural parts; 
must be confessed that Yorick's Love, vhich Mr. D 


has very freely adapted from the Spanish of Estabanez, is an 

artificial play. There are many works in the Spanish 
for treatment on the English stage than 
i the round of the 


life as in the y they are su to be acting. As every 
one who has a knowledge of stage history is aware, the first women 
ever seen on the boards were members of a French company which 


stage.” “Here the first time that ever I saw 
pon the stage,” Pepys writes in 1661. Thus 

Mr. Howells sets chronology at defiance in the main feature of the 
h might readily be excused if he had suc- 

it to real dramatic account. But in this 
first the plot of the tragedy is discussed 
by Master Heywood, the manager of the Globe, 
Yorick the comedian betrays his anxiety to play the 
husband, which belongs by stage custom to 

, the shallowness of the artifice is made plain. The 
of the whole plot, if it necessarily weakens the 
ntation, enables an audi to concentrate atten- 
i closely on the various studies of character revealed. In 
nt instance this is not fortunate, for the characters are 
r. Edmund, the adopted son of Yorick, and the 

lover of Ale, Yorick’s wife, is a very ignoble youth; there is no 
intensity in his passion, nothing to palliate bis treachery; and 
the first he seems thoroughly ashamed of himself. The fault 
a great measure with the actor, Mr. Mark Quinton; and so 
Mr. Howells is unlucky. Alice, again, is a feeble sketch ; and 
partly the author and partly the actress, Miss Marie Wain- 
must be blamed. She becomes almost hysterical at the 
mention of the tragedy, in which she is to take the principal 
when she finds that it touches on the secret of her life. 
woman, and still more an actress, should have more com- 
mand of herself. Master Heywood, the manager of the Globe, 
is a very didactic personage. He is a survival of those well- 
meaning but tedious stage-moralists of whose utterances Joseph 
Surface’s sentiments were in some degree a parody. Master 
Walton, the Iago of this Play, is more to the pu . There 
is a reason why the Iago should hate the Othello, as Yorick 
may be called, should seek to wound him in his tenderest 
point, and should sacrifice Cassio in his plan of vengeance. The 
between the Shakspearian tragedy and the Spanish 

y is not close, for Walton is not jealous of Edmund, and the 

, who to some extent fills the sai of Cassio, is not innocent, 
though what limit his guilt has reached is notshown. Estabanez 
has not oie ; , therefore, or, if he has striven to do 


what damned moments tells he o’er 
Who dotes, yet doubts, suspects, yet strongly loves, 


ly picturesque setting of the 
second act, Yorick’s effort to be calm is well sustained. If there 
Were more truth in the bursts of passion, when wrath can no 
longer be suppressed, by so much more would the scene be forcible 
in its quietude and fury alike; but his rage is never im ive, 
Reality in Yorick would, no doubt, have tended to conceal the 
unreality of the play. Mr. Barrett does not, however, take ad- 
vantage of his opportunities, The penultimate scene is in the 
Green Room of the theatre. Alice has received a letter from 


from which he can learn the truth. Here, it will be seen, is a 
and direct situation which an actor who had any tragic force 

dnot fail effective; but Mr. Barrett a not this 


» Edmund and Alice, no longer as Manfredo and Beatrice, but in 
their own persons. The break, where Yorick throws aside the 
assumption ef Octavio, and, forgetting audience in the assurance 


strongly marked. Unfortunately, Mr. Barrett again fails. He is 
cold and mechinical ; there is no sign of the wrathful indignation 
which should consume him. Yorick has read the letter to his 
wife; has been shown the “living reason she’s disloyal.” Here 
should be the very torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of passion ; 
but hereit is not. The duel with I Edmund is not a very striking 
specimen of stagecraft ; nor is the manner in which Yorick stabs 
himself with Master Heywood’s sword altogether well done. 
ee is the feeling Mr. Lawrence Barrett chiefly 
awakens, 

A word of acknowledgment must be given to the dmusing 
representation of Master Woodford, the author of the tragedy, by 
Mr. Philip BenGreet. He is a very amusing coxcomb. Thatso 
pert and self-satisfied a personage should have written a tragedy 


may be considered st ; but Goldsmith was not a wise conver- 
sationalist. Mr. Irish also exhibits humour in the performance of 
Yorick’s old servant, Gregory. , 


OVERBUILDING IN SHIPS. 


he announcement that the Steamship Companies trading to 
New York have reduced to 4/. per head the fare for stee 
| from this country to New York, and in proportion 
from Germany to New York, affords fresh evidence of the 
depression in the shipping trade. That depression is by no means 
new. The Cunard Company, the oldest and greatest of those 
engaged in the American trade, is unable to pay any dividend for 
the past year. The Union and the Castle lines are unable 
to pay dividends. At the meeting of the National Steamship 
Company’s shareholders, about a month ago, it was stated that, 
from the middle of March to the end of December, the Company 
had had scarcely one remunerative voyage. And the accidents 
that have happened to one of its vessels have also disabled the 
Orient Company ; while the Royal Exchange Shipping Company 
shows a loss on the working of about 20,000/. As a result, we 
find that the 1ol. fully-paid shares of the Cunard Company are 
at present 
ship's 10/. shares are selling at about 4/.; the Royal Exchange 
Company's 9/. shares are selling at about 3/., and the Union rol, 
shares are selling at about 5}7. Inthe case of Companies which 
are not quoted in any Stock Exchange list there is understood to 
be in many cases even a greater depreciation in the value of their 
properties; while Companies which do not announce to the public 
the result of their working and private owners are believed also 
to have suffered very heavy losses. Partly this general depression 
is the result of the dulness in trade throughout the world; but 
chiefly it is caused by the too rapid building of new ships, For a 
quarter of a century the shipping trade has been passing through a 
series of revolutions. The application of steam to navigation led 
to the substitution of steam ships for sailing vessels. ‘Then iron 
supplanted wood in naval construction; more recently steel is 
taking the place of iron. Again, the opening of the Suez Canal 
led to the construction of an entirely new type of vessels; and 
quite lately there has been an eagerness to Mild much larger 
and much quicker ships than owners were formerly content 
with. The shipowners of this country were the first to replace 
sailers by steam vessels, and they profited immensely thereby. 
They have acquired the greater part of the carrying trade of the 
world, and they have placed on a firm basis the naval supremacy 
of the country. Asin this country we have greater wealth than 
anywhere else in the world, better appliances for turning out new 
vessels, greater skill and a more abundant supply of trained work- 
men, our shipowners have been able to add. to the advantages 
they gained by their early adoption of steam, and each new im- 
provement they have quickly adopted. Thus each year they have 
secured to the country a larger and still larger part of the carryi 
trade of the world. But, as in all movements of the kind, their 
eagerness to keep abreast with new inventions led them too 
far. During the past three years, the shipbuilding yards of this 
country alone have turned out about three million tons of new 
shipping, and at the same time there has been a very con- 
struction of vessels abroad. The mere statement of the ton- 
nage built, however, by no means fully represents the increase 
in the carrying power of the world, It is usually estimated that 
a steamer is three times as efficient asa sailing vessel; that is to 
say, it does three times as much work in a given time; but the 
various improvements that have been recently introduced in steam- 
vessels haye made the newer types far more efficient than t 
older. The real increase of the carrying capacity of the merchan 
navies of the world is, therefore, much larger than it appears to be 
by the mere statement of the tonnage built, The trade of the 
world, no doubt, has alse largely increased ; but it has not increased 
as rapidly as the shipping 5 and thus shipowners find themselves at 
present with more vessels than they can profitably employ, ; 
The wheat speculation in Chicago, of which we spoke last’ 
and the falling off in emigration from Europe, have also ady 


of his wrongs, cries out upon the traitors, should of course be 


uoted at from 3/. to 4/.; the National Steam- © 


Lowells 
London managers for some years past, by the way, and was at 
one time to have been by Hi. Hermann Vesin, to whom 
Mr. Lawrence Barrett bears come resemblance, both in person and 
method. The date of the piece is 1613. The leading incident is 
the appearance on the stage of the Globe Theatre of a husband, 
wife, and lover who bear the same relations to each other in real 
} ee to London in the reign of Charles 1. The players look 
for the opeenp of their countrywoman Queen Henrietta Maria, 
but audiences were deeply set against the innovation. Prynne 
denounced the outrage on decency, as he regarded it, and it is 
recorded that the actresses were “hissed, hooted, and pippin- 
| | 
. 
| 
jealousy—too well founded—remains, and it is in the second act, | 
where the Yorick shows 
that the actor is at his best. During his interview with Walton 
| 
Edmund and reads it, not knowing that Walton is watching her. 
He endeavours to obtain it from her, and while they are in dispute 
Yorick enters. Alice leaves, being called to the stage. The 
two men are left alone, Walton having snatched the letter from 
the girl's hand. Yorick demands the surrender of this paper, 4 
powers, and here the American _ distinctly fails. Many 
refinements of the act, would be striking here. Nothing 
but vigour is wanted, and thet is just what this Yorick does 
not possess. “Be not too tame, neither,” was Haulet’s caution 
to the players, and Mr. Barrett is far too tame, The last 
scene is the siage. of the Globe Thestre, The delivery to Yorick 
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trade, while the extreme depression 
through which South Africa is now ing has aggravated the 
losses of the shipping engaged in the trade to that country. But 
these are minor causes which will pass away by and by;-the ; 
more permanent and deeper cause is, as stated above, the too 
rapid building of ships of late years. It is to be borne in mind, 
too, that each improvement introduced has rendered obsolete the 
older vessels, Companies and firms that had a practical monopoly 
of a particular trade in many cases were unwilling to undergo the 
cost of adopting new improvements; they endeavoured to main- 
tain their position in the trade with their old vessels. This invited 
competition from newer people; and the older Companies and 
firms after a while found themselves with ships which they could 
not sell, and which were incapable of efficiently competing with 
their more quick-sighted rivals. In some cases they 
great resources,and they have been able to obtain new vessels, though 
at a greater cost, and with the loss of their former monopoly. 
In othe® cases, however, the losses they underwent were so serious 
that ‘they find themselves now in grave embarrassments. The 
obsolete vessels, however, are kept afloat. It is Wy to do so, 
provided they earn their working expenses, than to lay them up 
and to lose their total value. They are unable to obtain employ- 
ment except by constantly reducing rates, and by thus under- 
bidding the more efficient vessels they are bringing down freights 
in all the trades of the world and causing losses to their more 
enterprising and more solvent competitors. No doubt there are 
excuses for rapid construction. New improvements are being 
constantly made, and if our shipowners are to hold their own, 
they must be foremost in adopting these improvements; but 
in very many cases mere speculators have induced ignorant 
people to embark in shipping ventures, the risks of which 
they did not understand. In almost every town through- 
out the country small tradespeople, clergymen, professional men, 
widows, and maiden ladies have been induced to invest in 
Shipping Companies of all kinds, and as they do not understand 
the management of shipping business, they are obliged to give 
absolute discretion over their property to persons who in many 
cases are quite unworthy of the trust re? in them. In other 
cases people who ought to know better have been likewise en- 
trapped. Merchants have been induced to think that it was 
desirable to form Shipping Companies owned exclusively by 
mercantile men, and which would be managed, therefore, in the 
interest of trade alone. The shipbuilders have been increasing 
their yards and adding to their workpeople as the rage for new 
ships grew, and whenever they found any stoppage in the orders 
-coming in they were anxious to obtain employment on almost any 
_ terms. They therefore readily aided the ulators, and in some 
cases banks were equally willing to finance undertakings 
where solvent persons were unwilling to withdraw capital from 
their own businesses, but yet desired to buy new ships. In 
these ways the growth of our merchant shipping has gone on 
too rapidly of late years, and at the same time there has been a 
proportionately rapid growth abroad. In Norway and Sweden 
particularly the growth of the mercantile marine has been ex- 
tremely rapid. ‘the German merchant navy has likewise grown 
steadily, and the new French law for encouraging the building of 
va in France has increased the French mercantile marine. 

t is a necessary consequence that over-production should result 
in over-competition. ‘The owners, finding themselves with ships 
which they could not employ profitably, in too many cases have bid 
for by offering to carry them at rates entirely unremune- 
rative. This “cutting” of rates has gone on to an extreme degree 
in some trades, and has inflicted very serious losses upon ship- 
owners. In many cases those who ordered the ships find now when 
no income is coming in that they are unable to pay the calls made 
upon them ; their credit is diminished by the depreciation of their 

roperty, and they have not savings upon which to fall back, 
Bhipbuilders often, therefore, are unable to obtain payment for the 
ships they have built, and as they require ready money, they have 
added to the depreciation by selling new ships for almost anything 
they can get. Shipowners and shipbuilders alike have thus very 
seriously suffered, and the probability is that the depression will 
continue for some time yet. After a while, of course, the natural 
growth of trade will overtake the supply of shipping, and employ- 
ment will become abundant. In the meantime, however, it is 
evident that many of those who have gone into the business will 
be ruined, while it is clear that the least eflicient ships must be 
broken up. The ships that are obsolete in type and too costly to 
work are a mere drag upon their owners, and yet by their compe- 
tition they force down treights, and, therefore, prevent owners of 
better vessels from making a reasonable profit. Those ships must 
be got rid of in some way; and when they are they will so 
diminish the carrying capacity of the world that it will not be too 
-much for the cargoes to be carried. If there should be a rapid 
recovery in general trade, the revival in the shipping business 
weald ‘be the quicker. In the American trade, for example, if 
there were to be a large increase of emigration from Europe and 
8 large export of grain and other produce from America, the 
demand for shipping would increase, and the protitableness of the 
business would grow with it. So likewise a recovery in South 
Africa would soon improve the prospects of the vessels tradi 
thereto. But, if the shipping trade is to be placed upon a per- 
manently sound basis, it is evident that there must be a pause in 
the building of new vessels, At present there is a compulsory 
but, if trade were to revive, the speculation in shi 


= 
affected the Atlantic carrying 


} obsolete shi 


etoppage ; 
would probably revive with it, and after a little while we 


have a return of the present depression. This, hewever, is not 
likely if the existing depression is left to work out its own 
cure, If the reckless speculators are ruined, and if the old and 
have to be broken up, a lesson will be taught which 
‘will be likely to be remembered for some time tocome. Of course, 
if new improvements are made, they must be adopted; for our 
shipowners must maintain their superiority if the position of this 
country on the ocean is to be upheld. But the building of ships 
as a speculative venture ought to be discouraged, and by none can 
it be so well disco as by the banks of the country. They 
ventures, which are contrary to proper ing principles, 

which, if continued very far, are not Cnlibely to lead to word on 
the part of the banks themselves. ~ 


REVIEWS. 


ANNALS OF THE CATHOLIC HIERARCHY.* 


it is a pity that Mr. Brady's book should have been printed at 
Rome, for, like all English works published abroad—for inst 
those of the late Mr. Charles Hemans—it is printed on wretch 
paper and distigured by all sorts of clumsy misspellings and errata 
of various aay This is - more unfortacate as it is really a 
useful volume for purposes of reference. We say for purposes of 
reference, for it is tos full of detailed statisticn’ and of 
official documents, epitaphs, and the like to be very pleasant 
reading. Its true value will be found in the record of the eccle- 
siastical arrangements of the Roman Catholic community in 
England from the Reformation to the present day. In the words 
of the preface :— 

This volume contains an account of the Archpriests, Prefects of 
Vicars Apostolic, and Bishops, who governed the Catholic Church in Great 
Britain from the time of the extinction of the ancient hierarchy in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, down to the present day. The materials, with the 
exception of some documents from the Private Archives of the Vatican 
and from the Archivio di Stato in Rome, have been derived from the 
Archives of the Propaganda and of the English College in Rome, and from 
other authentic sources. 
To preface such a work with a controversial chapter on the in- 
validity of Anglican Orders was obviously a mistake, even if the 
author had, as he has not, anything really new to adduce on a 
sufficiently well-worn theme. It was already notorious that “ the 
Roman archives have uniformly ignored the State episcopate in 
the three kingdoms,” and that the Holy See has always in practice 
treated Anglican Orders as invalid, while on the other hand “no 
formal or authoritative decision has ever been pronounced, much 
less has any definite declaration been ever made of the icular 
reasons u which the rejection of Anglican Orders been 
based,” partly no doubt because of the very various and some 
times incompatible “reasons” urged by Roman controversialists 
—since it became impossible any longer to affect belief in the 
absurd Nag’s Head fable—some specimens of which are reproduced 
here. One curious fact, not indeed new to those familiar with the 
history of the period, is mentioned by Mr. Brady, namely, that 
some of the Irish prelates in Elizabeth's reign had a habit of send- 
ing their candidates for ordination to the Roman Catholic bishops, 
instead of ordaining them themselves. But it does not at all follow 
that their conduct can only be explained, as he assumes, by a 
disbelief in their own capacity to confer valid orders. Consideri 
the sort of men often appointed to Irish sees in those days, indo- 
lence or non-residence atiords quite as plausible an explanation, the 
more so that, on his own showing, the descent of the Irish hier- 
archy appears to be unim He tells us that “ Hugh 
Curwen, Archbishop of Dublin, who undoubtedly himself possessed 
valid orders, and Adam Loftus were the founders of the modern 
Irish Protestant Episcopate,” and that Loftus was consecrated by 
Curwen. To argue that because Loftus was consecrated two years 
before the canonical age of 30, he had probably never been ordained 
priest, and therefore could not receive valid consecration, is the 
purest and most gratuitous guesswork. After taking so much 
pains to secure + oe consecration of Parker, Elizabeth was not 
likely to go out of her way to perpetrate so strange and ™ -r1 
an anomaly in another branch of the Established Church. on 
this controversy we cannot linger here. 

In successive chapters Mr. Brady records the government of the 
English Rowan Catholics under Oardival Allen, under Arch- 

iests, and under Vicars Apostolic, till the restoration of the 

ierarchy by Pius LX, in 1850, two supplementary chapters being 
devoted to Scotland, It was Dr. Allen who founded the famous 
Seminary of Douay, and organized the introduction into England 
of the missionary priests, chiefly Jesuits, on whose labours and 
sufferings in the reign of Elizabeth so much fresh light has been 
thrown by recent disclosures. He was aman of vigour and ability, 
and had certainly earned, by these as well as by other and more 
questionable services, the Cardinalate eventually bestowed upoa 
him by Gregory XIV.; he died in 1594. The Holy See then ap- 
pointed—under Jesuit instigation, yoo Mr, Brady does not 
tell us so—an Archpriest, instead of a bishop, who enjqyed quasi- 
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cqevel authority without having the episcopal character, but 
experiment did not prove a success. ‘These officials were 
unable to compose the quarrels between seculars and regulars, 
which the Jesuits then as afterwards always steadily fomented, 

there was a bitter contention about “the unlawful oath” 
which the first Archpriest, Blackwell, took himself and recom- 
mended those under his jurisdiction to take, but which Bellarmine 
wrote a treatise against and Paul V. condemned in a Brief. 
Blackwell handed over both treatise and brief to that “ perfi- 
dious Protestant” the Archbishop of Canterbury, who not un- 
naturally gave them to the King. It is unfortunate by-the-bre 
that, in a work intended to be documentary and historical rather 
than polemical, Mr. Brady should habitually indulge in so 
much vituperative language. As to the “unlawful oath,” which 
repudiated the rights of subjects to murder or rebel against 


sovereigns de by the Popes, Dr. Dillinger points out in his 
Lectures on Reunion the cruelty ‘and injustice of forbidding Eng- 


lish Catholics to obtain toleration by this easy method, the more 
so as “no express declaration of the Roman Court, explaining in 
what the soul-destroying character of the oath consisted, could be 
obtained by any entreaties, and many priests suffered death rather 
than take it.” Campion, who personally was quite ready to pro- 
fess allegiance to Elizabeth, was one of them. Mr. Brady might 
also have reminded his readers that there really were several plots 
for the dethronement of the Queen, and some to assassinate her, 
in which Jesuit fathers were mixed up. From 1623 to 1658 the 
aes of the Archpriest was taken by a single Vicar Apostolic, 

ing a bishop in partibus, and of those prelates there were two, 
of whom the first lived only two years ; the second, Richard Smith, 
held office for thirty years, but left England at the end of the first 
five years, owing to the opposition of the Jesuits, and never returned. 
From 1655 to 1685 the English vicariate remained vacant, in spite 
of frequent petitions from the secular clergy to the Holy See to 
appoint a bishop or bishops to govern them, In 1685 John Leyburne 
‘was named Vicar Apostolic of all England, and three years later, at 
the urgent request of James II., three additional Vicars Apostolic 
‘were appointed, the country being divided into four ecclesiastical 
“ districts,” the London, Midland, Northern, and Western. Had 
not Innocent XI. been a wiser man than the King, James would 
probably have attempted to thrust Roman Catholic prelates into 
some or all of the English sees; he was very anxious to make 
Father Petre, Provincial of the Jesuits, Archbishop of York, but 
the Pope firmly refused, and “every letter that went from the 
Vatican to Whitehall recommended patience, moderation, and re- 
for the prejudices of the Englis The administra- 

ion of the four Vicars Apostolic lasted from 1688 to 1840, and Mr. 
Brady gives a brief chronicle of the successive bishops in each 
district. Among them barely half a dozen names can be said to 
have attained any permanent celebrity. There were nine bishops 
in all of the London district, two of whom, both converts, may claim 
aword of notice here. Bishop Challoner, the fourth in order, who 
ruled from 1758 to 1781, was the author of several controversial 
and devotional works still esteemed among his co-religionists. It is 
worth observing that when in his time the first Roman Catholic 
Relief Act was passed, it met with bitter and strenuous opposition 
from those zealous champions of civil and religious liberty, the 
Protestant Dissenters, which found an expression in the too famous 
Lord George Gordon Riots. 


The protestant sectaries, however, were bitterly hostile to any measure 

which tended to emancipate Catholics, They formed a “ Protestant Asso- 
ciation,” with the object of petitioning for a repeal of the Relief Act of 
1778. This conduct of the dissenting sectaries was the more disgraceful, 
inasmuch as they had already obtained an Act of Toleration for themselves, 
and had always been loud proclaimers of the doctrines of civil and religious 
liberty. Filled with envy and jealousy at the smallest indulgence granted 
to Catholics, they held meetings in many parts of London, and spoke and 
wrote the most atrocious libels against the Catholic religion. Great num- 
bers joined this *‘ Protestant Association,” which had for President Lord 
George Gordon, a nobleman of little discretion, urged on by ignorant 
fanaticism. 
From 1827 to 1836 Dr. Bramston held the London vicariate, 
being recommended as well for his knowledge and piety as “ by 
his singular acquaintance with public affairs in England, and his 
experience and skill in business and the excellent reputation he 
bore among all ranks of people.” He had also, though we are 
not told so here, the reputation of a wit, and many bons mots of his 
are still current in Roman Catholic society, of which one specimen 
may be adduced. A lady of his flock was constantly pestering 
him for advice about the marriage of her daughter. “ Madam,” 
he at length observed, “ I must beg you toremember that my name 
is Bramston, not brimstone, and I don’t make matches.” 

A still more notable personage in his way was Bishop Milner, 
who governed the Midland district from 1803 to 1826, a list of 
whose published works fills three pages of this volume. He was 
an active and able man and a sharp controversialist, always in 
hot water both with his episcopal colleagues and the laity of his 
own communion, as well as with the English Government, “ said 
to be learned and zealous, but of small prudence, impulsive, 
variable, and quick to give hard words.” Two questions were 
keenly contested in his day among English and Irish Roman 
Catholics, the Oath and the Veto, and Milner took the lead of the 
irreconcilables on both points. The former was the most 
important :— 

“In 1783 a Catholic Committee, consisting of five laymen, with Charles 
Butler as Secretary, was formed, with the purpose of protecting Catholic 


integests in general, and in especial for procuring bishops in lieu of Vicars 
Apostolic. This Committee ex: and was succeeded, in 1787, by 
another Committee of ten laymen, to whom were added, in 1788, three 
ecclesiastics, namely, bishop James Talbot, Vicar Apostolic of London, 
bishop Charles Berington, coadjutor to bishop Thomas Talbot, Vicar Apos- 
tolic of the Midland District, and the Rev. Joseph Wilks, O.S. B., of Bath. 
The Secretary was the Rev. Charles Butler. This Committee drew up a 
document led the “ Protestation,” which was signed at last, after much 
difficulty, by all the Vicars Apostolic. Bishop Walmesley withdrew his 
signature, while bishop Matthew Gibson permitted his name to be affixed, 
if absolutely necessary, by bishop James Talbot, in sensu Catholicu. The 
Committee next framed an Oath of allegiance, in which they styled them- 
selves by the absurd title of “ Protesting Catholic Dissenters.” ‘This Oath 
was condemned by all the four Vicars Apostolic, namely, by bishops 
Walmesley, James and Thomas Talbot, and Matthew Gibson, at a meeting 
held at Hammersmith, October 19, 1789, in which meeting were also 

sent the coadjutor bishops, Sharrock and Berington, the Rev. Ro 
Bannister and Rev. John Milner. The Vicars Apostolic then issued an 
Encyclical Letter, demanding abandonment of the condemned Oath, and 
requiring submission to their authority. 

Charles Butler, the Secretary of the Committee, wrote an Appeal in 
defence of the Protestation and Oath ; and bishop Charles Berington signed 
opposition to icars ic. was in a blue 
and was called the Blue Book. 

The Vicars Apostolic, William Gibson, John - Douglass, and Charles 
Walmesley met at Lulworth, Thomas Talbot being absent from illness, and 
published an Encyclical, dated January 19, 1791, in whiclt they condemned 
the original Oath, and an altered form of it, and declared that some recent 
publications, alluding to those of the “Committee,” were “ schismatical, 
scandalous, and insulting to the Supreme Head of the Church, the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ.” 

The Committee now published the second Blue Book, containing some 
letters, an Appeal to the Holy See, and a Protest against the Encyclicals of 
the Vicars Apostolic. ‘This Protest was signed by bishop Beringtoen. The 
Committee pushed forward their proposed Bill for Catholic Relief, which 
contained the condemned form of Uath, and entrusted the carriage of the 
Bill to Mr afterwards Lord, Mitford. John Milner acted as agent for the 
Vicars Apostolic, Walmesley, Gibson and Douglass, in their opposition to. 
the Bill, and visited Burke, Fox, Windham, Dundas, Pitt, Wilberforce, 
and other members of Parliament, to urge the objections taken by the 
Vicars Apostolic to the Oath advocated by the Catholic Committee. 

In 1792 the “ Catholic Committee” gave place to the Cisalpine 
Club, which pursued the same policy. The proposed Govern- 
ment Veto on episcopal appointments was another question which 
divided the Catholic body into two parties, and Bishop Milner 
acted as the agent and advocate of the Irish bishops, who 
obstinately resisted the desire of the Holy See to come to 
&@ compromise, It was his influence, we are told, which pre- 
vented the elevation of the learned and accomplished Dr. Lingard 
—far the greatest scholar among his English co-religionists 
since the Reformation—to the episcopate. Lingard had formerly 
been his pupil, but “ had not fulfilled his hopes” ; in learning indeed 
he had exceeded them, “ but not in piety, and his loose writing about 
Cranmer and the so-called Reformers gave offence to Bishop 
Milner.” What this really means is that his honest exposure of 
the silly Nag’s Head story, which had been handed down as a 
sacred heirloom of nay literature, was an unpardonable 
offence. Of less celebrity than Milner but not renee: in 
their day were two bishops of the Western Vicariate, Walmesley 
and Baines, the first of whom was a mathematician of note and 
was consulted by the English Government on the alteration of the 
Style. Bishop Baines was a popular preacher and writer, and was 
the first among his brethren to appreciate and welcome the Trac- 
tarian movement at Oxford. In 1840 the English Vicariates were 
divided into eight, and ten years later came the establishment of 
the diocesan hierarchy, which created so great a stir and led to the 
abortive measure since repealed. Mr. Brady records the main 
incidents, and gives a full translation of the Papal decree of 
September 29, 1850, constituting the new episcopate. It is intel- 
ligible enough that he should not attempt to dive into the secret 
history, but still it is a little amusing to read eg. that “on the 
2nd of July 1862 Archbishop Errington was released from his 
connexion with the See of Westminster, and from the right of 
succession thereto,” the fact being that Cardinal Wiseman, who only 
seven years before had extorted his appointment as coadjutor 
with right of succession, had resolved to get rid of him, and that, 
on his very naturally declining to resign a position he had done 
nothing to forfeit, Pius IX. arbitrarily deprived him. It is less 
intelligible, in a work published in 1883 and professing to be 
carried “ down to the present day,” that Mr. Brady should close 
his chronicle of the various new dioceses and their bishops without 
recording the deaths of Bishop Amherst in 1880, Bishop Brown 
of Newport in 1881, Bishop Brown of Shrewsbury and Bishops 
Danell and Chadwick in 1882, all of whom are spoken of as if 
still alive, while no mention is made of their successors. Nor is 
any hint given that the extinct “ diocese of Beverley ” was divided 
five years ago into the new dioceses of Leeds and Middlesberough. 
A page or two would have sufliced to supply all these omissi: 
but we have vainly searched the fifty pages of “ Additions 
Corrections” at the end of the volume for any reference to them. 
In spite however of these and other defects which have been 
noticed, the volume is a serviceable one, and supplies a want, not 
perhaps in the most adequate manner, but su anaes | for its 
purpose. We trust however that, if it reaches a second edition, 
—_ improvement at least in paper and typography may be 

ected, 
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FIVE NOVELS.* 


HE We the World appears-to be a novel with a purpose, 
T and se. the not very amiable one of holding up to 
contempt a type which has obviously, fur some reason or other, 
inspired Mr. Christie Murray with feelings of dislike. So appa- 
rent, indeed, is the aim that the only interest which the book 
possesses lies in the chapters devoted to the career of the 
person representing this type; and his character ‘alone, un- 
pleasant though it is, has the mark of a study, however 
exaggerated, from life. The adventures of Mr, Amelia, unat- 
tractive in body and misshapen in mind, from the moment 
that he leaves his mother’s shop to enter the office of a country 
newspaper till he ends by being the unscrupulous editor of a 
society journal, are given in detail. A doubt sometimes crosses 
the mind of the reader as to whether even journalism is quite 
so black as it is painted here, and whether Mr. Murray, like 
Mr. Amelia himself when he picked up anecdotes of high life by 
listening to the talk of a butlers’ club, has not accepted a garbled 
version of the facts which he has presented to the world. Be 
this as it may, and granting that Mr. Murray's facts respecting 
newspapers and their writers are correct, there is no mistake at 
all as to his ignorance of the — It would seem to be a very 
simple thing for a novelist to consult the pages of Debrett before 
plunging into wild statements about the titles borne by the 
daughters of earls; but even this slight trouble Mr. Murray has 
not chosen to take, as this passage shows :— 


“It was generally supposed that the late proprietor of the estate would 
a daughter of Lord Windgall’s.” 

Lady Ella?” inquired 

“‘ Oh dear no, sir, her sister, the Honourable Alice Louisa Santerre, who 
is four years younger. Only fifteen, I believe.” 

This is no slip of the pen or printer's error, for the two young 
ladies keep their titles quite distinct throughout the book. The 
romance indispensable to a novel consists here in the attachment 
of Mr. Kimberley, a lawyer's clerk at thirty-five shillings a week, 
to Lady Ella, At the opening of the story he inherits over a 
million and a fine estate from his cousin, the “ late proprietor,” 
who a year before his death had been engaged to the Honourable 
Alice, aged fourteen. It was a great pity Mr. Kimberley did 
not inherit his cousin’s clothes likewise, for he immediately rigs 
himself out in garments only suitable for a Christy Minstrel. 
He is, however, extremely good-hearted and generous, and finally 
relinquishes his promised bride, Lady Ella, to the man she 
loves, one Jack Clare, together with 90,000/. and the reversion of 
the rest of his property. This Jack Clare, also a member of the 
aristocracy, who is — to be a very good fellow, is about as 
unreal, and, may we add, as little like a gentleman, as any of the 
rest. During an election in which his rival Mr, Kimberley is the 
candidate, Jack throws himself with violence into the opposite 
camp and has a vulgar caricature made of the would-be member 
and Lady Ella’s father, his chief supporter. It was not Jack's 
fault that a portrait of Lady Ella was added, but surely it is 
strange for a man to recommend himself to, or revenge himself on, 
a lady by holding her father up to ridicule. His vulgarity does not, 
however, stop here, for when Mr. Kimberley civilly offers to show 
him the way as he is going clandestinely to take farewell of 
Lady Ella, Jack first takes no notice of the little man, and then 
informs him that he is a “ pestilential little cad” (vol. iii. p. 16). 
Another uliarity of Mr. Jack Clare’s, which, however, is 
shared by Tord Windgall, Mr. Kimberley, and the ladies, is an 
extraordinary propensity to tears. In vol. iii, p. 17, Jack sees 
“things all blurred in the sunshine through his tears;” in 

. 44 Kimberley’s face is “besmeared with tears”; in p. 133 

ack gazes on Ella's portrait with “ tear-dimmed eyes”; in p. 136 
Lord Windgall has “ moisture in his eyes”; and in p. 140 he 
repeats the performance. Indeed the gentlemen are far more 
easily moved than the young ladies. There are many minor 
characters in The Way of the World, but all of them are 
burlesqued, and even the young man Maddox, the victim and foil 
of Mr. Amelia, is too thorough a snob to be very attractive. Mr. 
Murray’s book is certainly clever, but it is no less certainly dull. 
No genuine interest can be taken in persons for the most part 
unreal, especially as their fortunes flow into the ordinary channels, 
nor in the “sad repeated tale” of the pauper earl, the self-sacriticing 
daughter, the untutored but true-hearted millionaire. No plot is 
more outworn than this, and stock characters have seldom been 
more clumsily drawn than in Zhe Way of the World. 

Loved contains almost every fault a book can have. It is written 
in very bad English ; it is vulgar ; it is impossible ; it is exceedingly 
dull, The heroine, Laura Stacey, was the niece of an old City 
merchant, and was an heiress and a beauty. When she was 
seventeen her uncle sent her to Paris with her governess for a 
year's “finishing,” and her proceedings there were most remark- 
able. “She was not a weak, foolish girl,” so she “ sought out ” the 
best masters, and “engaged by the month a charming miniature 
brougham” to take her for long drives in the Bois de Boulogne. 
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Although she “ usually took’ her governess with her,” she “ often 
preferred to go alone,” and would then dismount and wander 
about the “ exquisite little tangled paths.” The Bois de Boulogne 
is not generally reckoned a desirable place for young ladies to 
wander about in, and Miss Stacey did not escape the encounters 
inevitable to the situation; but “with a few vite words she cut 
the conversation short,” and went home. The self-possession of 
this young lady was truly amazing; nothing put her out. She 
received notes from strangers appointing rendezvous, declarations 
of love, and even presents, without the smallest discomposure, 
and merely retu the latter “in registered envelopes” when 
she discovered the owner's address. She likewise “ went the round 
of the theatres,” this time in company with her governess, whose 
knowledge of French must have been considerably enlarged by 
the process. One night at a premitre at the Vaudeville Miss 
Stacey poe a handsome young Englishman by the side of a 
“fair Phryne.” The young Englishman perceived her, and the 
next day wrote to say that he had once met Laura at her aunt’s, 
and would like to call, For the information of those who have 
not found it out already, the author observes that “ Laura was no 
ome eh and she consented not only to see Mr. de Vere, the 
riend of the “fair Phryne,” but soon afterwards to drive and 
walk with him. The most curious part of this is that it never 
once seems to cross the mind of the author or any of the cha- 
racters that there is anything unusual in this conduct. Even 
Laura’s beloved uncle in ee le “ from whom her thoughts never 
strayed for long together,” merely observed, in answer to her 
request to be allowed to come home, that some rumour had reached 
him that Hubert de Vere has been her “ constant companion for 
the last three months in Paris,” and asked if her “ wayward little 
heart had been caught.” He was soon undeceived on this head, 
and Laura went back to Russell Square, which showed the absence 
of a woman by a thousand touches—the “little knicknacks put 
out of sight, the absence of flowers, the blinds pulled up to 
the very top.” The-italics are our own, but the remark is cha- 
racteristic. We have not space to follow Miss Stacey's ad- 
ventures, In the course of a week or two her uncle died, and 
she was left mistréss of 8,o00/. a year, only to be retained 
if she married before she was one-and-twenty. She at once 
went to Scotland, with her aunt and her cousin, a good-h 
youth, who, in-the elegant language of the author, “ swag- 
ered no end.” He was once fond of embracing Laura, who, 
aving “an innate dislike to meaningless slobbers” (we are again 
uoting from the author), had taught him better manners. In 
tland, where her house was crowded with guests, in spite of 

her uncle's very recent death, she had some love~passages with the 
heir to a dukedom, which came to nothing. As her twenty-first 
birthday approached, she became very uneasy at not having found 
any one to marry. Finally, however, her cousin Jack became ac-- 
quainted with a young man in a hospital and inthe very last s 
of consumption, whom he persuaded to go secretly coon t 
marriage ceremony with Laura. Of course the young man re- 
covered miraculously, but refused to claim his bride, and left 
England. Equally of course Laura was so much moved by his 
letter of renunciation, that passionate love at once sprang into 
being, and she roamed over the world until she found ~ We 
think by this time we have said enough to justify our opening 
observations, 

In her novel of Zéro Mrs. Praed has a ntly been misled by 
the belief that, as long as the scene is laid at Monte Carlo, 
no amount of prodigious events can be out of place. “ Any- 
thing might happen under the Plantagenets,” says a character 
of Miss Braddon’s, “ Anything | happen under the rock of 
Turbia,” thinks Mrs, Campbell Praed. The opening events occur 
in the concert-room of the Casino, where the hero, George 
Warrender—a remarkably shadowy, though fascinating, being— 
encounters one of those deep-eyed and mysterious persons so 
numerous in fiction, so scarce, happily, in real life. When we are 
introduced to these two characters the plot of the story is soon 
disclosed td us. It is of no use for Mrs. Praed to tell us that 
Warrender has come abroad to seek distraction from the pain of 
his rejected love for Helena Kilsyth, the deep-eyed lady's sister. 
It is equally useless for the lady in question, Mme. Fano, to talk 
of her absorbing passion for roulette; we know that, before many 
days are over, we shall find them falling in love with each other 
over the green table and the rakes. The catastrophe is, however, 
to all sppearance, delayed by the story of George Warrender’s past. 
life, the description of bis introduction to Helena Kilsyth, 
then a child of ten. Here the daies get rather confused. 
Warrender leaves England, and returns, as far as we can gather, 
in about a year and a half; yet in this time Helena has become a 
grown-up and saint-like young lady. No doubt there is some 
explanation of this; but it is a pity these thi are not. 
made clear beyond the possibility of mistake. After Helena has 
from religious motives rejected Mr. Wurrender, her uncle and 
guardian dies, and she to Cannes to live with her highly 
revered mother and adored sister, both unseen since the da of her 
childhood. The situation must have been uncomfi © for all 
parties, and not the least so for the mother, who is forced to 
descend from her , and declines into a flighty, superstitious, 
nervous person (though charming withal), never happy out of the 
gaming saloon, The position is further complica’ 8 certain 
Colonel Cazalette, who is in love with Mme. Fano and a hold 
over her mother. This Colonel Cazalette is a — stage villain, 
and, finding Mme. Fano is out of his reach, resolves to marry her 
sister. We will not spoil the story by relating the conclusion, 
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= — 
which, however, we must say, though worthy of a place in the 
‘world’s annals, is unknown to his We cannot help entering, 


too, a protest against the enormously long orations in w 
everybody indulges—a of a page and a half is quite an 
ordinary length. Mr. Warrender is perhaps the chief sinner in 
this particular, and we cannot refrain from quoting one of his 
There are living forces with which we daily come into contact. Even if 
posed of irresponsible atoms, there would be play for 
design in its grouping. Mme. Fano, are yeu one of those feverish persons 
who make doubts out of certainties, and certainties out of doubts? Isn’t 
all life a great why? We know not whence we come or whither we go; 
and if we did, the know] would not affect our present condition. Of 
what use is it to question t restless, long probing inner J which laughs 
at itself and pities itself? It strains after pure heights that the body 
cannot reach, and beholds with eyes that we cannot blindfold the pitiful 
contrasts and incongruities, the grim horrors, the grotesque mockeries, the 
bitterness, the sweetness and the pathos, that make life so tangled a skein. 
It will never give me a satisfying reply; yet the very realization that there 
is this part of one, as real and yet as ethereal as the scent of a flower, which 
loves, Joys, suffers, nay even sins, lifts me above the brute level; and the 
exquisite happiness it brings consoles me also for the pain I endure because 


Mrs. Praed has gained by her other books the reputation of 
@ clever novelist, and we hope that in her next story she will 
choose a less hackneyed and more simple theme than gambling 
at Monte Carlo. 

A Friend in Ten Thousand is really two novels joined together 

the slenderest of chains; the story of Maud Temple and Mr. 
ortescue, and the story of Miss _——— Lillie, Mr. Foster, 
and Captain Vincent. the time we have read half through 
the first volume, Mr. become 
engaged, quarrelled, married “ another,” been widowed, met again, 
— again, and finally have consented to make each other 
ppy- It may be as well to say at once, so as to avoid misunder- 
standing, that all the men who figure in the story, except Mr. Foster, 
the Friend in Ten Thousand and the connecting link, are singularly 
of all the which are to con- 
as toagentleman. Captain Rupert Vincent, however, 
<aully carsies of the palm in this respect. His story, as told by 
his adoring fiancée, Miss Lillie, to Mr. Foster, who is anxious to 
marry her, is worthy of note. Miss Lillie relates how four years 
viously @ new arithmetic master, late a captain in the Lancers, 
Bea come to her school, and, in spite of her remarkable proficiency 
in algebra, refused even just praise to his pupil. One day when 
they were alone she told him so, and in a parox of rage he 
etruck her. From that moment she worshipped him. We do 
not know which is the most singular. A captain in the Lancers 
striking a woman, or a woman who loved him repeating such a 
to ine few women who, 

even from the best motives (such as Miss Lillie had), would care 
word of endearment and every caress given them 
lover to one who had been refused. The Friend in 
Thousand justifies his somewhat cumbersome title first by 
taking a two months’ run over the Continent at Miss Lillie’s re- 
quest in search of the missing captain, and when the search has 
proved vain, and Miss Lillie has consented to reward her friend's 


constancy, by bringing back the all-conquering woman-beater to her 


feet. It seems that this is a first novel; but, if so, we 
hope that Mrs. urt may gain a little more experience before 
she again goes into print. 


Omnia Vanitas is a flat, stale, and unprofitable account of a 
@ertain section of modern society, in which every man makes love 

incomprise, who, ing a ife for 
ith an usprincipled husband, falls violently in love 
is ted on the verge of ruin, by i 

the roué’s past and t life, 4 

k, she dies of consumption or a broken 
this kind of book may entertain who live 
the characters, but assuredly it will be welcome to no one 


$ 
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COLLECTORS’ MARKS.* 


There is this to be et egy their 
variety, from the collector’s point of view, is infinite. ‘There are 
and have been some who , or tried to take, an equal interest 
But to most mortal collectors one branch 
SS or at best one ata time. The same man may, at 
i epochs of a long life, learn all about such distinct artists 
as Diirer, Rembrandt, and Hisen, or Vandyke, Morghen, and 
But this is uncommon, because both years and money 
many millionaires mentioned by Mr. Fagan who have 
great and universal collections have done it 
uty. Strings collected for the Duke of Mantua. Flinck’s 
of drawings was bought whole by the Duke of Devonshire. 
pictures at Dulwich were collected by Desenfans for Stanislas 
of Poland. But here the collectors had all the sport, so to speak, and 
the ultimate owners, though they may have had some pleasure in 
ing their money, must have otherwise had but little enjoy- 
ment. For them there was none of the excitement of the auction; 
@o prowling about among print-shops; no turning over dusty 
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ag ae in search of treasure. A recent collector, happening to 
delayed by business in Paris, amused himself for three suc- 
cessive days in examining the stock of a dealer. On the third day 
he found and bought for a franc a print which, if he had chosen 
to sell it in the proper quarter, would have paid the expenses of 
more than three times three days in Paris. Of course such 
delightful experiences are rare. e who do not collect listen to 
them as the exceptions by which we should be warned, not 
enco Yet the finder of a prize unquestionably obtains a 
wonderful amount of enjoyment for his expenditure ; and even if 
no prize be forthcoming, there is pleasure and profit, in the 
way of experience, in the mere uit. It needs rather a 
good memory and a sharp eye n a long purse to make 
a collection. In fact, the typical collections have been 
formed 4 men who were far from wealthy, except in know- 
ledge. ‘Tiffin and Benoni White and Young Ottley were never 
rich men; but their prints fetched large sums after their death, 
They had collected with prudence and care, well aware that 
sooner or later good things must become valuable. People who 
can trust their memories, who can keep cool as they bid, who 
can recognize a “state” at a glance, and, above all, who know 
where to stop, can hardly lose by forming a collection, however 
limited. But there are many collectors who have few or none of 
these qualifications; and it is not surprising to find that very often 
they discover, when it is too late, that what they have bought is 
worth, at the most, no more than they have given for it. 

This is the commercial view of the matter ; and, though it is a 
low one, no collector, however enthusiastic and zsthetic, should 
neglect it. There is, of course, a higher view. In order to know 
what a great artist intended it is most necessary to see his work, 
so to speak, in undress, The drawings of Raphael or Michael 
Angelo would, of course, if we had not their pictures, tell us but 
little of their genius. But without the drawings we should only 
be able to guess at the means by which they attained their unap- 
proachable excellence. When we see that Raphael, or Raffaello, 
as Mr. Fagan, no doubt rightly, calls him, when he was 
going to paint such a commonplace subject as a “ Madonna 
and Child,” took infinite pains with his preliminary studies, 
we obtain a higher idea of his greatness. If an ordinary 
modern artist “made a hit,” as we say, by painting a par- 
ticular group in a particular way, he would certainly after a 
time, if not after the first time, condescend to sketch no more, and 
would turn out slight variations of his first emp as long as 
dealers would buy them. This is not true of all artists, nor of 
any great artist. The late sculptor Foley had occasion, at one 
time or another, to make twenty life-size or colossal statues of 
one subject. Yet no two arealike. There isa change of posi- 
tion, or dress, or expression, or all three in them all. The 
drawings of great masters, like Foley’s plaster studies of Prince 
Albert, are therefore not - beautiful and interesting in them- 
selves, but are in the highest degree instructive. In prints similar 
points may be observed. “States” should be the student's chief 
occupation. The states of one of Rembrandt etchings or of 
one of Turner's mezzotints are most useful. They show what 
the great artist aimed at, and what means he took to attain 
his end; and they show the modern artist, who thinks he can 
“knock off” a plate in a few days and never touch it again, 

f, but went on improvi tering and ngi 
till what they wanted at last. It is a 
fact that we do not find Diirer’s engravings in states. He finished 
his print, and there was no more to be done. But we find by his 
innumerable drawings and paintings in am | colour and in 
“ grisaille,” he too studied altered it, 
ru it out, began again, unti got it as nearly ri 
as he could get it, before he finally and unalterably frome Ate: it 
to the copper. His: pupils, ially the Behams, went different] 
to work, and we have states of nearly all their prints, ont 
the last state is often, not better, but worse, than the first 
while real proof states—unfinished impressions, that is—are 
— rarity. It is the same with too many of our modern etchers, 

hey invent states. The r purposely stop short of completeness, 
take a number of “ proofs,” which prove nothing ex- 
cept remunerative, and then put in a little more work, and prove 

in. Ofcourse, if half the etchings now poured forth by the 

ousand are thought valuable by the collector of the future, all 
these “ proofs” will be gathered and collated with care; but we 
may well think that very few of the artists on copper of the 
present day will be the object of any great solicitude on the 
of our descendants of the twentieth century. “ Knocking off” is 
the bane of nine-tenths of English work at present. We see it 
among pictures as well as among engravings. No doubt we have 
reached a high degree of culture, and the average excellence 
of the work annually turned out is wonderful; but, with two 
or three remarkable exceptions, and not more than two or th 
our artists are content with the most elementary studies 
form, composition, and harmony. When some Mr, Fagan of a 
hundred years hence comes to record the collectors’ marke of the 
time succeeding our own, he will find few prints and fewer draw- 
ings marked as worthy of a place in the same portfolios with the 
Italians and Germans of the fifteenth century, the Flemings of the 
seventeenth, the French of the eighteenth” or even with the 
modest Bewicks of the nineteenth, 

Mr. Fagan’s book is small and compact, and suited to the pocket 
of the collector, It consists first of an arrangement of all the 


chief names, not exactly alphabetical, but in such a form that the 


| 
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searcher will most readily find what he wants, Appended to this 
dictionary isa series of engravings, 668 in number, of the marks 
which various collectors and museums have used or still use to 
record their ownership of a print or a drawing as the case may 
be. There are a good many marks whose origin is unknown, and 
in some cases the same is variously attributed to different people. 
It seems, for instance, that the letter O stamped on some old 
sam is usually eae to have belonged to the celebrated 

ueen Christina of Sweden; but it is also claimed for Richard 
Cosway, the portrait-painter. A set of five stars, which are often 
found stamped on fine drawings by the old masters, has been 
usually assigned to Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel; but Mr. 
Fagan gives reasons for supposing it to belong to the brothers 
Laniére, who in the reign of Charles I. took their collections to 
England, and were employed by the King to obtain works of art 
for him. A lion rampant within an oval border is supposed to be 
the mark of Prince Rupert, a great amateur, often—but erro- 
neously—said to have invented mezzotint. Wherea mark cannot 
be identified with certainty Mr. Fagan has left a blank space, 
on which the reader, if he is fortunate enough to find out about it, 
may record his discovery. There are interesting particulars as to 
celebrated sales, both English and foreign: In most instances the 
sum-total of the amount of the sale is added, and either the 
auctioneer’s name or the place. Here and there also, especially 
with regard to the sales of prints and pictures at a period more or 
less remote from the present time, an extract from some 
contemporary record makes the book more complete and useful to 
the collector. Some of these entries are curious. We have, for 
instance, accounts of the three famous Mariette collections. It is 
very common to find, especially on prints of remarkable excellence, 
the name “ P, Mariette ” generally written across the face of the 
impression. This was the earliest of the family, Pierre. Pierre 
Jean was another of them, and he attained to great celebrity in 
the last century; and in the years 1775 and 1776 his prints were 
sold for 357,000 francs, a considerable sum for such objects at 
that period. His father, Jean Mariette, was a professional 
engraver, printer, and seller, and was remarkable for his intimate 
acquaintance with different schools of art. The late eminent 
Egyptologist was a descendant of these worthies, and is said 
to have begun life as a draughtsman. Some of his French 
admirers went considerably out of their way lately to disprove 
the assertion that he had at one time taught drawing and Latin 
at a school at Calais, but the attempt was not considered 
successful; and it is difficult to see exactly in what respect 
such a story reflected any discredit upon Alphonse Mariette 
Pasha. There are many curious anecdotes interspersed through- 
out Mr. Fagan’s beautifully got up little volume, and he must 
have exercised great self-restraint not to have made it twice 
as large by adding to their number. He gives many quotations 
from foreign catalogues and notices of sales, from which we may 
take a single note. It is froma summary of the history of the 
French national collections:—“ Des familles de collectionneurs 
émigrent ; le gouvernement confisque leurs portefeuilles et les envoie 
au Louvre. Nos armées d’Italie et d’'Allemagne raménent de leurs 
eonquétes, des toiles, des dessins, Les commissaires alliés de 1815 
décimaient hélas! ce glorieux butin de nos victoires, et enlevaient 
le meilleur.” This very characteristic, if somewhat unprincipled 
note, is supplemented by another ona different page. Speaking 

the great collection of drawings accumulated by Francis LI. of 
Mantua, Mr. Fagan adds that about 1797 it was seized by the 
French and mee wholesale to the Louvre, one drawing only 
being returned, “ hélas!” in 1815. 


LETTER-BOOK OF GABRIEL HARVEY.* 


ABRIEL HARVEY'S “ Letter-book,” which Mr. Scott has 
edited with great care, shows us glimpses of the writer's life 
before his celebrated controversy with Nash. The letters and 
other scraps cover the years between 1573 and I 580, while Harvey 
was for the most part residing at Cambridge. Though excessively 
long-winded, pedantic, and filled with conceits wholly destitute of 
humour, Harvey's letters are not without interest. ey give us 
a few peeps at English existence as it was just three hundred years 
ago; they reveal to us college Fellows intriguing, squabbling, 
F acnaanary Ae other, and dabbling in verse composition ; in short, 
living as Fellows of colleges always have done, It is some com- 
fort to notice the absurd puerility of the affairs which seemed of 
importance to Harvey ; the smallness of the squabbles, the petti- 
ness of the gossip. Men, or at least University men, have surely 
wn somewhat more manly since Harvey was kept waiting for 
fis Master's degree, ‘lhey may unite into sets and cliques, and have 
their Academic lovesand hatreds, But few or no modern students 
would think it worth while, or find it necessary, to inflict on their 
Master such epistles as Harvey's letters to the Head of Pembroke 
Hall. Strife between the Dons and the Master of a college is still 
nothing unusual; but, undignified as it always must be, it was more 
undiguitied in Harvey's time thanin ours. Hecomplainsthatstudents 
were anxious to learn to be men of the world, The lesson is always 
a hard one for the student, who sees but a little corner of the 
universe through a microscope, and thinks that everybody is listening 
to his quarrel with another learned person about irregular verbs or 
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the name Achilles bore among women. But a little worldliness 
has gradually leavened collegiate life; the old medizwval rules have 
died out, and though Oxford especially remains fond of a tempest 
in a college teapot, the quarrels are no longer so portentously 
childish as they were three hundred years ago. 

The first letters in Mr. Scott's edition are concerned with the 
opposition to Harvey's obtaining his Master’s degree, Harvey's 
style, as his editor remarks, is very curious, and his letters are | 
useful to the student of the English of his period. Though full 
of learning and learned allusions, he is also rich in slang, and a 

fect Sancho Panza for proverbs. He begins by complaining to 

oung, Master of Pembroke Hall, of the “furtherance which in- 
juriously and spitefully hath bene offrid unto him.” It was his year 
“to commens master in,” and, as a rule, every one was permitted 
to take his degree, “unles there be some wonderful great let to 
the contrari.” Yet when Harvey's “grace” was put up, Mr. 
Osborne denied it, and Mr. Nevil and “ Sir Lanhern,” tee 
opponents, kept making delays, and saying “there was no 
time to talk” about the reasons of their opposition. It ap 
that Harvey was not “what thai call sociable,” though he 
was “suer he never avoidid compani.” Now Mr. Nevil had 
been unsociable, and indeed rude. “I passing bi him, and movi 
mi cap, and speking unto him, he hath looked awri another wai, 
nether afording me a word, noracap.” Nevil’s second reason for 
refusing Harvey his degree was “that I could hardly find in mi 
hart to commend of ani man.” If this fault is so grievous, but 
few young dons would ever become Masters of Art, for the Junior 
Fellow is of his nature captious and critical. Nevil urged the 
inconsistent plea that Harvey was “always in his extremities,” 
either praising too highly or disparaging too much. This is 
characteristic of Mr. Swinburne’s published criticisms, and perhaps 
accounts for that scholar’s delay to clothe himself either with a 
bachelor’s or a master’s gown. Next the foes of Harvey main- 
tained that he had preferred “Mr, Lewin before Mr. Becon” 
as an extempore epee. What an extraordi set of reasons 
these are for refusing to give a man his Master's degree t 
An example of contemporary slang comes out in this queer 
controversy. Harvey had been praising some man’s scholar- 
ship, when “strait was Mr. Nevil on mi top, and said he 
plaid the very snudg then, that had so much learning and 
shoud so little.” Again, Harvey was accused of “ making 
but small and light account of his fellowship.” Once more 
(and this is comparatively interesting, as it illustrates the 
studies of the time) Harvey was “a great and con- 
tinual patron of paradoxis, and a main defender of straung opi- 
nions, and that communly against Aristotle too.” The old 
had not yet waned away. Harvey's 


Indeed not long after mi first cumming I must needs, and do willingly 
confes, I having bene veri sore sick, and at the self same time waring a 
charcher, feeling mi hed sumwhat could (for it was in the deadist time of 
winter), and, faring lest I shuld take could and kast mi self in to farther 
sicknes, did ume so mutch of other mens pacienc as to put on mi hat 
and no man did onc seem to note it, or to think ani thing in it, that I could 
heer of. Anda while afterward I, having thus bi reason of sicknes usid 
mi self to a hat and a karcher, culd not abide ani while to be 
without sum present hed ache : and therefore twise or thrise that winter 
and not above, uppon the cruellist could nihts, did after the same 
No man al this while for ouht that | culd lern did one sai black 
for it. The next winter, uppon a sharp frosti niht or two, bei 
wel nethir, I was so hardi as to do as mutch; and so was M. Nevil 
self too onc, by his leav, being then but batehelur as wel as 
secund time M. Nuce veri frendly, | thank him, gave me this caveat 
are, that it was not the custum that batchelurs shuld be coverid, 
it was offensive unto certain of the cumpani. 

pponents declared “ 


As an example of his unsociability, his « 
I wuld needs in al hast be a studdiing in Christmass when 


were a plaiing, and was then whottist at my book, when the rest 
were hardist at their cards.” It is a notorious fact in human 
nature that we resent no crime more than the refusal of others to 
play with us. People once engaged in a round game are of a 
persecuting spirit, and intolerant of schismatics who decline to 
take a hand. But even the “ whottist ” common-room gamblers 


at loo would scarcely refuse the hard-readipg man 
The quarrel after the first letter loses itself in 
time; it is enough to know that the Master took Harvey's 
and got him his degree. Though not a very sympathetic 
racter, he certainly seems to have been hardly treated by the “ iolli 
fellows” of Pembroke Hall, Harvey is very fund, by the way, 
this word “ jolly,” which he uses in an ironical sense. In a letter 
to his father he gives an account of his victory, how he first got 
his “ grace ad visitandum,” as we call it :— 

That is, to visitt all y® Masters in the towne of five yeares, whereunto 
we ar inioined by statute, which is all that can be dun at y* secund meet- 
ing. That afternoon and y* next day wholy, and u Weddensday in 
y* morning, I trudgid upp and dowa y* towne a visiting, as gossups in 
sum places do a gaddinge. 

But Harvey's troubles were not yet over. He was giving a Greek 
lecture when “ Mr, Proctor, being calid down out of his chamber 
bi Mr. Osburn, as I lerned sins, commith swelling in, like sum 
greater man than the Junior Proctor, and commeundith ye 
schollars from the table, saiing in his Proctor's vois that I shuld 


| 
efence was that his ideas were derived “out of Melanchthon, 
Ramus, Valerius, and Foxius.” As to Aristotle, he was only so 
far sceptical “that I cannot strait wai take it for scripture what 
soever he hath givn his wurd for.” Yet another charge was 
Harvey's habit of wearing a cap or hat in very cold weather “ at 
problem "—that is, we presume, at lecture. His defence has some 
characteristic examples of his style :— 
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read no lecture there.” At that time the duty of the Proctor's 
bulldog seems to have been to carry a great chained-book with the 
statutes of the University. “If he would but take the chainid 
book in his hand, whitch his man carrith after him, and take the 
pains to run over the title concerning the Proctor's office and 
charge, I beleevy he should find his authoriti wil scars stretch so 
far as to order, or rather disorder matters at his pleasure, and to 
others shame, at private collegis.” 

After his complaints of ill treatment by his college and the 
Junior Proctor, we have Harvey’s letters to Edmund Spenser. 
The poet had published, without permission, a copy of Harvey's 
“ Verlayes ” (virelais), his first attempts at English verse. 
Nefarious attempts they are, though Harvey's indignation and 
sarcasms are snetebty the expression of mock modesty. “ Whether 
these letters ever passed between the friends,” says Mr. Scott, “or 
whether they are the mere creatures of Harvey's imagination, it is 
now quite impossible to decide.” We incline to believe that 
Harvey acted like Mr. Toots when he indited letters to dis- 
tinguished persons and answered them himself. The great idea 
on which Harvey harps in these epistles is that Spenser, having 

blished his poems, should lend him his beard to conceal his 

ushes, He professes that English composition is unworthy of 
his status at Cambridge. 

What greater and more odious infamye for on of my standinge in the 
Universitye and profession abroade then to be reckonid in the Beaderoule 
of Inglish Rimers, esspecially beinge occupied in so base an obiecte and 
‘thandelinge a theame of so slender and small importance ? 

He thus enforces his demand for Spenser's beard :— 

And herein onlye to saye trothe and to be playne, thou maist make me 

sum litle peece of amendes if so be your good mastershippes worshipp 
wwoalde deigne the voutesafynge me by the next carrier that cummith 
downe to Sterbridge fayr ether so reasonable quantity of your valorous and 
dnvincible currage or at the leste the clippings of your thrishonorable 
mustachyoes and subboscoes to overshadow and to coover my blushinge 
against that tyme. 
Perhaps the most important part of this volume to a student of 
University history is Harvey's account of the books men were 
reading, “ Aristotle’s Organon is nigh hand as little redd as 
Dunse’s Quodlibet.” There was a taste for Philbert’s “ Philo- 
sophy of the Courte,” and for Castiglione’s “Il Cortegiano,” in 
Hobbs’s translations. Plutarch in French and the stratagems of 
Polyznus and Philippe de Comines were popular, “and I know 
not how many outlandish braveries of the same stamp.” There 
was alsc much interest in political philosophy, which was studied 
in the best authors. Aristotle's Lconomics and Politics “ every 
one hath by rote. You cannot stepp into a schollar’s study but, 
ten to one, you shall likely find open either Bodin De Republica, 
or Le Royes Exposition uppon Aristoteles Politiques, or sum other 
like Frenshe or Italian Politique Discourses.” The Prince of 
Macchiavelli was a great favourite, and his Discourses on the 
first ten books of Livy. 

Harvey's verses are a proverb for badness, He amused himself 
with writing English verses which may be more readily scanned 
perhaps than Mr. Matthew Arnold's fragments of, or translations, 
of Homer. This is the only praise that can be given to the essays 
of Harvey, whereof we offer a specimen :— ‘ 

See Venus, archegoddess, howe trimly she masterith owld Mars. 

See litle Cupide, howe he bewitcheth lernid Apollo. 

Bravery in apparell, and maiesty in hawty behaviour, 

Hath conquerd manhood, and gotten a victory in Ing!anude. 

Ferse Bellona, she lyes enclosd at Westminster in leaile 

Dowtines is dulnes ; currage mistermid is outrage. 

Manlines is madnes ; beshrowe Lady Curtisy therefore. 

Most valorous enforced to be vassals to Lady Pleasure. 

And Lady Nicity rules like a soveran emperes of all. 

O tymes, O manners, O French, O Italish Inglande. ‘ 

Where be y* mindes and men that woont to terrify strangers ? 

Where that constant zeale to thy cuntry glory, to vert? 

Where labor and prowes very founders of quiet and peace, 

Champions of warr, trompetours of fame, treasurers of welth ? 

Where owld Inglande? Where owld Inglish fortitude and might ? 
Ould Mars and Ould Ingland sound rather Irish. 

People who like “scandal about Queen Elizabeth” or her 
period will find it in Harvey's amazing account of how a young 
married nobleman wooed bis own sister. The lady, though 
_ Cautious, seems to have been in a coming-on humour at times, and 

the particulars of the courtship must be read in the plain-spoken 
text of Hatvey. The nobleman is always called Milord, and 

writes the “ maide” loving letters, which she (though she would 
fain be honest) cannot help answering. . “ "Tis not rite and proper, 
your man tells'me, that can content Milord.” And Miss Harvey 
ends with thiz curious posy, all out of her own head :— 
e Yours as she may, 
And not as you say, 
‘ Though it greeve ye. 
. Yours as she can, 
“a And not as you scan, 
You may beleeve me. 
And thus I pray you stay. 

Tow “mi young lord fell to swaring” (and no wonder) ma’ 
be read in the original, and how he presented Miss Ilarvey wit 

“13s, in testers and shillings.” Finally, a letter of Milord’s fell 
into Harvey’s hands, and it may be hoped that he stopped a 
flirtation which was more than perilous. Miss Ilarvey was 
clearly in danger, more through vanity than anything else. Here 
the interest of Harvey's Letter-book ends; there are no more 
grains of historical qud in the mass of pedantry. 


SOME BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


We believe we may say that we have read Mr. Little’s 

book conscientiously. We have no quarrel whatever with 
his political views, which he expresses freely, and we believe him 
to be a very well-meaning person, and even in a certain sense not 
ill informed. But he has apparently practised the very worst kind 
of penny-a-lining English till he can write no other; his judgment 
appears to be a non-existent quantity, and his egotism and 
maladroitness are something phenomenal. He cannot tell the 
best known story (for instance, that about ’47 and ’48 in con- 
nexion with port) without spoiling it hopelessly. He informs his 
readers that he gave some gentleman who traduced the State a 
“ sound thrashing,” and the disgusted reader discovers that it was 
a sound thrashing “in the columns of the Natal Mercury.” But 
the most unbelievable and pyramidal passage in the book is perhaps 
the following :— 

Some portions of the foregoing chapters have appeared in the Journal of 

which I have spoken in the preface to this work, and they have received 
the most flattering and favourable notice from the leading — Journals— 
the any Argus, Natal Mercury, and Times of Natal, &c. 1 was heartily 
am , however, to read an article occupying over two columns of space 
in a certain Natal journal upon my remarks concerning young Natal, The 
writer has unconsciously by his style of treatment given powerful testi- 
mony to my statements concerning the selfishness and want of breeding 
observable in too many typical Natalians. For, while he has not refuted a 
single assertion of mine, he has descended to the grossest personalities 
conveyed in the poorest jokes concerning my patronymic. Some score of 
times he alludes to me as “ Little Mr. Litile,” and upon my adjectival 
appellation he has rung the changes by using all the synonyms at his 
command—‘“‘ wee,” ‘‘diminutive,” and soon. Perhaps this undue anger, 
and this obliviousness of all the canons of gentlemanly behaviour, may be 
owing to the fact that “ Little Mr. Little” was considered sufficiently 
“ big” to write the leaders fora Natal paper, the latchet of whose shoes 
the journal in question is not worthy to fasten. I will be charitable, how- 
ever, ag even the aforesaid organ accords me the place of honour in its 
leading columns, and thus gives the lie to its own contentions converning 
my unimportance. 
This, it will be admitted, is something out of the common, and, 
after it, it is vain to quote anything else, although Mr. Little is 
rather exhibited by it in his character of egotist than in his 
character of bad writer. In the latter, however, he poses impar- 
tially throughout almost all his pages, from the very earliest, in 
which he speaks of eating a sandwich slowly as “ languidly patro- 
nizing your sumptuous repast.” There is valuable information to 
be got out of his bvok, but it is information mingled with twice 
its quantity of trivial and irrelevant matter, and conveyed in a 
most excruciating style. 

Miss Smith has written a very good book of its kind respecti 
a pleasant journey through Greece which she, her sister, on 
a friend took last year. The three ladies got on excellently, and 
have little but good to report of the Hellenes, always excepting 
the condition of their stromata, which appears to have re- 
mained unchanged since the days of Aristophanes. They did 
not go into any very out-of-the-way places, which the reader is 
rather sorry for. But still the regular Greek grand tour, though 
apparently more stereotyped than that of any other country, 
is also more interesting and certainly in proportion much less 
hackneyed. Miss Smith and her companions, who had pre- 
pared themselves systematically for their journey by learning 
ancient Greek according to the modern pronunciation (a 
thing likely to interfere with appreciation of the literature, 
but very useful for Yo mge purposes), spent some considerable 
time at Athens, and then tovk the round by Corinth, Argos, 
Tripolitza, Sparta, Leuctra, Ithome, and Olympia to the con- 
vent of Megaspelion, the gorge of the Styx, and the coast at 
Vostitza. Then they crossed the Gulf, visited Parnassus, and re- 
turned to Athens by Cheeronea and Thebes, Also while in Attica 
they “did” Marathon and Cape Colonna. Miss Smith's sister 
distributed tracts and copies of the Gospels, like George Borrow, 
and Miss Smith had arguments with the polite heads of convents 
on such light subjects as the worship of the Panagia, the doctrine 
of eternal punishment (on which she wishes that they could have 
heard that great preacher, Canon Farrar), and so forth. Also 
she indulged in much patriotic comparison of Aristomenes and 
Wallace at Ithome—a comparison which is rather hard on 
one of the pair; we shall not say*which. Iler sister, it seems, 
is, or was, going to be married to a gentleman whose initials 
seem not to be unknown to us, and we do not know whether 
he will thank Miss Smith for printing. some of his verse- 
epistles to his betrothed. Finally, we are plunged into the 
extremest depths of hopeless difficulty by two remarks of Miss 
Smith's. She comngnts on the “ strange fancy of the Greeks for 
giving their cliildren heathen names,” and she says that she 
thought Greek scenery the most beautiful in the world till 
she went through the St. Gothard.Tunnel. These statements, 
we say, plunge us into what Dickens's Henerietta,-who is, we 
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regret to see, printed in modern editions Henrietta, calls an “ un- 
farmable abyss” of speculation. But with some little eccentrici- 
ties Miss Smith is an excellent travel-writer, and clearly also an 
excellent traveller. She sees with her eyes and with her under- 
standing ; she appears to be plucky without being foolhardy ; and 
she can describe what she sees and does without, indeed, any very 
extraordinary elegance, but with a graphic pen which avoids alike 
slovenliness and fine writing. We wish she had gone into the less 
familiar of the country, such as the extremities of the 
Peloponnesus, Eubcea, Aitolia, and the border between Greece 
| me and Thessaly; but perhaps these are not places for ladies, 

the route actually pursued the three travellers appear (insects 
excepted) to have met with no more annoyance than if they had 
gone on a tour through Scotland, and, except that they had to ride 
instead of driving, with little more difficulty of any kind. No doubt 
their linguistic accomplishments helped them on their way, and by 
giving them some other interest in the country than that derived 
from Murray or Baedeker increased their enjoyment. But this may 
be said of all countries possible to the traveller. 

Miss Duffus Hardy writes with much more pretension than Miss 
Smith, and with much finer language, but (we frankly confess) in a 
manner much less to our taste. Her subject is also much less 
interesting ; being merely the now beaten route of globe-trotters 
across America and back again, with a visit to Florida as a kind 
of bonne bouche at the end. We must also add that the author 
appears to our doubtless Philistine and old- — views to have 
done things that it were much better she had not done. We 
cannot think that an English lady is in her proper place when 
she visits the maisons de tolérance of the Chinese quarter in San 
Francisco, and if this is thought to be a harsh judgment it would 
be surely harsher to adopt the only possible alternative, and say 
that she is in her proper place. Neither do we like to hear of one 
of our countrywomen repeatedly trying to introduce the sub- 
ject of polygamy in Mormon society, and being politely foiled. 
These objections are of course very antiquated, but they happen to 
express our sentiments, by which we mean to stick. Other people 
are — at liberty to accompany Miss Hardy among Chinese 
daughters of marble, and to speculate with her on the ml 
ticular causes which attract women to Mormonism if they like. 
She has done her best to attract and satisfy the general 
reader, not only by the above-mentioned fine writing, but by 
taking up such tricks as narration in the present tense and the 
like. Doubtless she will have her reward; and here also, if she 
likes it and her readers like it, we have nothing to say. But as 
there are readers, as in the other case, who may not like it, it is 
just as well to mention the fact. 

Mr. Horatio Brown's series of Venetian sketches, most of which 
have appeared, it seems, in periodicals, is readable enough, and 
even readable not without pleasure. The wise will skip his 
“‘Proem: a Rhapsody on Venice.” There are so many rhap- 
sodies on Venice, and any one who wants them can find them so 
much better done than by Mr. Horatio Brown, But when Mr. 
Brown leaves off rhapsodizing, and comes to give the results of 
jong and careful exploration into the life and ways of Venice 
itself, he becomes much more important. Many volumes, or the 
equivalent of many volumes, have been written about “ The 
Gondola.” But Mr. Brown writes about it in quite a new way. 
Instead of telling us for the thousandth time about Tasso, or 
doing a little bit of love and murder business, he tells us how 
and where they build gondolas, and how much they cost, and 
what they are made of, and how long they last, and so forth. 
‘Under “ Home Life” there is little or nothing about stilettoes. 
But there is a great deal about the proper component parts of a 
Venetian wedding-feast, and an inventory of the furniture con- 
sidered necessary by decent Venetians of the working class, and 
a@ comparative discussion of the merits of Venetian wines, and so 
on, and soon. Nowall this is small beer, doubtless; but it is by 
no means unamusing small beer; and we could spare half a dozen 
of the ordinary books of travel for it. 

The anonymous author or authors of A Jaunt in a Junk (by 
their own confession it was not a junk, and by their own descrip- 
tion’ it was not in the very least Tike one) are pretty evidently 
novices in composition, and so deserve the mercy that all novices 
who'are not bumptious and who do not write in very bad taste 
are entitled to. Also their proceeding, which was to voyage by 
themselves with a small native crew in a Bombay harbour-boat 
down the west coast of India, was somewhat original and not un- 

raiseworthy. But the record of that proceeding is much too long 

‘or any interest that it has, and it is made long by means of all sorts 
of di ions, from a dissertation on eating fa criticism (and not a 
very knowledgéable one) on Sir Garnet Wolseley’s stfitegy at Tel- 
el-Kebir. Now this sort of Voyage en Zigzag may be a very 
charming thing if it is written so as to be very charming, but if 
not, not, ‘ This oracular, but absolutely justifiable and justified, 
statement may dispense us from any further criticism of A Jaunt 
«in a Junk. With judicious skipping it is not unreadable. 

None of the faults of taste already noticed mar Mrs. Cecil Hall's 
small and unpretending, but by no means valueless, book. We 
might have said no faults of taste at all; but perhaps there is a 
solitary one, the use of the absurd modern Gallicism serviette for the 
oe old English word napkin. Otherwise the book is as free 

m nonsense as it can be. It tells briefly, and in the most un- 
varnished fashion, the experiences of two ladies who went out 
to Winnipeg to visit and comfort for a time certain male rela- 
tives of theirs; who stayed with them for months, playing the 
good housewife in the most practical fashion; then indulged 


themselves in a fishing tour in Oolorado; and, finally, came 
home very much the better in all ways (except, perhaps, in com- 
plexion, we should say) for their journey, There is something 
extremely invigorating in the history of Mrs, Hall’s and her 
companion’s immediate accommodation of themselves to cook- 
ing and cleaning and clothes-mending, and the like. The reader 
conceives an immense respect for them and a comfortable con- 
viction that the term “ lady ” is not here conventional merely. 
As for the total impression of this sketch of Manitoban life, 
it certainly shows that anybody who goes out with a moderate 
capital and chooses to work like a horse will get on. But, like all 
narratives of the kind, it suggests the inevitable reflection that, if 
not any one, a very large number of “ ones” might live very fairly 
in similar circumstances at home. That gentleman farming in 
these days, when the gentleman farmer thinks he ought to live as 
if he were receiving the rent he pays, too often means bankruptcy 
every one knows. ‘That professional farming with insufficient 
capital, and with a standard of living not indeed quite so high, 
but unduly high, means the same is equally clear. But why has 
not some one the pluck to try Manitoban living on English soil ? 
This is an old enough reflection, and we could probably our- 
selves give the answer just as well as any one else could. But 
no one who takes an interest in politics as well as in agriculture 
can help thinking what a different farming community we might 
have in such a case from the agitating imitators of Mr. James 
Howard and Mr. Albert Bath, who are always scheming to 
“ cabbage” the rights of the landlord and the parson, and from 
the speculators and incapables who ruin by turns themselves and 
the lands they unluckily find no difficulty in obtaining. 

Tracks in Norway is but a little one, and its littleness pleads 
with the reviewer to s it. But an unquotably coarse proverb 
of one of the Elizabethan or Cromwellian exterminators of Ireland 
is herein place. The nuisance of books of travel of the garrulous-ex- 
travagant kind is becoming nearly intolerable, and Tracks in Norway, 
which seems to show that the authors have read Three in Norwa 
only too faithfully, is one of the worst of its kind. The Official, 
the Philosopher, the Judge, and the Savage, as the four persons 
guilty of this folly absurdly and tiresomely designate themselves, 
in imitation of an absurd and tiresome fashion, do not, so far as we 
can see, utter one good joke, give one memorable description, or 
visit one place that has not been often visited and described before. 
In private letters, or as a diary for personal reading in future days, 
their stuff would be not much worse than what most men have 
written in one or other of these two ways at some time of 
their lives—generally the undergraduate time. But when printed 
it becomes what it has been called above—nearly intolerable. 
The one and only excuse for the authors is that they have taken 
not quite one hundred pages to write themselyes down, which at 
twenty-five each is not an exorbitant allowance. We have known 
authors who have managed to make the signalement of an indi- 
vidual personality of this kind fill twenty times as much, 


HUMOUR, WIT, AND SATIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
 CENTORY.* 


it may be safely predicted of this volume that it will prove 
popular, but not so popular as its predecessor by the same 
author on the social state of England under Queen Anne. In 
some respects it is a most useful book; it affords a glim 

here and there of the English country life concerning which 
Mr. Ashton’s former book was, for the most part, silent; it con- 
tains a quantity of verse which is both instructive and suggestive ; 
from its’ pages might be compiled a very fair picture of manners 
in the earJy part of the century; and, by the aid of the excellent 
Bibliographical Appendix the reader is guided in the direc- 
tion of fuller research, This appendix contains a pretty complete 
list of all the collections of sports, riddles, drolleries, and “ wits’ 
recreations” published during the period treated of, from the 
pleasant conceits of Hobson, the merry Londoner, the “ conceited 
jests” of Peele, the jests of Tarlton and Scogin, to Tom D'Urfey’s 
Pills to Purge Melancholy, which appeared in the penultimate 
year of the seventeenth century. It is pleasing to find on looking 
through the list that even under the Commonwealth when, we are 
apt to believe, the country was plunged in the gloom of a fanatic 
religion, there was still some demand for the materials of mirth. 
“ Jovial Poems,” “ Wit, Restored,” and “ Pasquil’s Jests, with 
the Merriments of Mother Bunch,” all appeared between 1750 and 
1760. There were, in fact, young people even then, and though the 


theatres might be closed, there was still telling of stories and sing- ~ 


ing of songs beside the fire, Let us, before we go any further, 
give Mr. Ashton the credit due to him of admirable patience 
and conscientious industry. Henceforth, those wha wish td 
know what were the songs that pleased and the jokes which 
amused our grandfathers of the seventeenth century may, without 
any trouble of original research, consult the book, and so satisfy a 
laudable curiosity. Those who go farther and bunt through the 
original collections for themselves will assuredly fare worse, for 
they will have to wade through an astonishing mass of mud. To 
use Mr, Ashton’s words :— We do not wish to cast any slur either 
on the modesty or the morality of our ancestors, but their ways 


* Humour, Wit, and Satire of the Seventeenth Century. Collected and 
Illustrated by John Ashton, Author of “Chap-Books of the —— 
Century,” “Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne,” &c. 3 
Chatto & Windus. 
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; vom and delightful Tune well known among Musitioners.” 
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husband, 


Were yellow hose worn by all apprentices? The si clearl 
‘shows that by his yellow hose he 2 his ’prentice fen. There 


“haps, too much into detail. There is the song of “The Patlent 
‘Man's Woe,” which is, as might be expected, his unquiet wife:— 
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‘were not quite as our ways.” In fact, it will be found that in the 
matter of coarseness the English live in a house with a great many 
glass windows. 

Mr. Ashton states that he has found great pleasure in his task. 
For ourselves we must own that the only pleasure we have ever 
derived from reading the old jests lies in the surprise of finding 
‘that all the jokes are ancient. Jokes, like stories, are limited in 
number; they have to be dressed up afresh for every generation ; 
therefore they never grow old; it is not their age which causes 
mankind to yawn over an old collection of jokes, but the clumsi- 
ness of their antiquated garb. Take, for instance, the drinking 
stories, of which a nation of topers must needs possess a great 
quantity. Most of them are in this book. Every one of them 
has been told over and over again; there is the fellow who 

ts caught by a trailing briar, and thinks it is a friend dragging 

im back for a parting glass; this story, without much alteration, 
may be found wherever the humorous side of drunkenness is 
presented: Dean Ramsay is full of such stories; the man who 
catches hold of a in the street and solemnly walks 
round it under the belief that he is walking straight down 
Fleet Street—the latest form of this tale is that of the one-legged 
man who sticks his wooden leg into a fire-plug and walks round it 
all night; the man who lies down in the fields in the moonlivht 
and thinks he is in bed, and begs his companion to lay another 
blanket over his feet and to put out the candle—this story is 
narrated among undergraduates to the present day; the man who 
was fined sixpence for swearing while drunk and threw down half- 
a-crown, taking out the change in good round oaths—these are all 
among the old friends whom we are pleased to meet in seventeenth- 
century dress; they will continue to reappear so long as men 
continue to drink—that is to say, for a great many generations 
yet to come. 

It is a great pity that Mr. Ashton did not take an opportunity, 
which he will never perhaps get again, of classifying the jests and 
drolleries which he has republished. It would have been one step 
towardscreating a Science of Laughter, as there is already a Science 
of everything be For instance, it is curious to remark how the 
story of the dumb woman getting cured of her dumbness was 
thought funny enough to be told three times, at least, in the 
century, because it is given three times in this volume, [If all 
the stories and songs about drinking had been placed together, and 
these »gain subjected to some kind of arrangement, some conclusions 
as to vinous enthusiasm and its nature might be profitably drawn. 
Thus there is first of all the simple drinking song, of which several 
are given by Mr. Ashton, the best of them being one called “ A 
health to all good fellowes,” beginning 

Be merry my hearts and call for your quarts, 
‘And let =f liquor be lacking, jade 
We liave gold in store, we purpose to roar, 
Until we set care a packing. 
Then Hostess make haste, and let no time waste, 
Let every man have his due, 
To save shoes and trouble, bring in the pots double, 
For he that made one made two. 
This should be followed by the “John Barleycorn” verses, of 
which there are two sets; our loved old friends the “ Leathe: 
Bottell,” the “ Bonny Black Jack,” and a few others of the same 
kind ; the drunken jests would come last. So with the songs and 
stories concerning women and the sorrows of matrimony, of which 
the seventeenth century was peculiarly rich; all these should 
have been placed ther. Some of them are very good, espe- 
cially that of the “ Woman to the Plough and the Man to the 
Hen Roost,” in which the farmer and his wife, after continually 
finding fault with each other, change their work, with results 
which are vigorously and humorously narrated. Then there is a 
dialogue between Thomas and John on women and wine, “to a 


and Jolin maintain opposite opinions. Saith Thomas :— 
Women have hooks, and women have crooks, 
So hath the wine, so hath the wine ; 
Which draws great lawyers from their books 
More than the wine, more than the wine. 
But if you'll believe me, 
I'll tell you true 
What good women are like unto. 
Wine, wine, women and wine, 
Thus may you compare them too. 
John rejoins :— 
Women have beauty and fair looks, 
So hath the wine, so hath the wine ; 
Far surpassing the lawyer's books, 
More than the wine, more than the wine. 
But if you'll, &c. 


There is, of course, the jealous wife. “Give me,” says the 


Give me my yellow Hose again, 
Give me my yellow hose ; 

For now my wife she watcheth me; 
See yonder where she goes. 


is the story of the “ seldom cleanly ” housewife—which goes, 


As soon as she is out of bed 
Her looking-glass she takes ; 
So vainly is she daily led, 


In putting on her brave attire, 
That fine and costly be, 

Whilst I work hard in dirt and mire. 
Alacke ! what remedy ? 


The sorry figure cut by the wife is probably due to the fact 
that all the songs on matrimony were written by the men. One 
trembles to think what might be said should the women, now that 
they have the power, show a spirit of revenge. Another impor- 
tant class of “comic” stories is found in the numerous tricks, 
fourberies, and dodges of thieves and indigent wits. Our lite- 
rature is rich in these stories, though they are not without resem- 
blance to the corresponding French stories ; one book alone, which 
might perhaps have been consulted oftener, The English Rogue, is 
a treasure-house of rogues’ ways. Mr. Ashton has a few of such 
stories, but not many ; and those not very striking for originality. 
There is, for instance, the story how Scogin defrauded the Alderman 
whom he had promised to pay the first time he met him, by taking 
care never to meet him. The story of the man who pretended to 
buy the load of hay and sold it as his own to the innkeeper has been 
told over and over again with variations; another old story is 
that of the cobbler who answers the questions meant for the 
chaplain ; and the story of the Connicatcher and the priest is also 
borrowed. Next, there are the epigrams, which need not be con- 
sidered, because they are nearly all translations or imitations of 
Martial. The stories in which the devil plays a part belong to 
the early part of the century, and are survivals, together with 
those concerning friars and priests, of old Roman Catholic days. 
During the last half of the century, and for the whole of the fol- 
lowing hundred years, Calvinism obliged people to treat the devil 
with respect; he was no longer to be laughed at as in the old days 
when there was a Purgatory for honest folk and priests to pull 
them out of that; after the Commonwealth there are no more 
stories about the devil among the folk. There are a few political 
songs in the collection, but not many; it would have been easy to 
fill this volume with the Roundhead and Cavalier poetry, but the 
field has been already pretty well worked. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to be peervew f of the deep impression made on the popular 
imagination by Prince Rupert, with his favourite dog and his 
monkey. There are two or three good lusty beggar’s songs; it is 
curious how the picturesque side of the beggar’s life, its lawless- 
ness and its freedom, have always struck the mind of the people. 
There are three admirable beggar’s songs in the book. The fol- 
lowing is a verse from one of them :— 


We beg for our bread, 

Bat sometimes it happens 
We feast with Pigg, Pullet, Conny, and Capons. 

For Churche’s affairs 

We are no Man Slayers; 
We have no religion, yet live by our Prayers ; 
But if, when we begg, Men will not draw their purses, 
We charge and give fire, with a volley of curses ; 
The Devil confound your good Worship we cry, 
And such a bold brazen-faced beggar am I. 


There are, next, the stories in which one man succeeds in insulting 
another, bringing him to shame, leaving him vainly seeking for a 
retort; this is a very large class of story; in fact, there are endless 
methods of calling a man Fool, Ass, Liar, Coward, Thief ; any- 
body can do it who has the courage or the impudence. There is 
one in which it is a woman who is left wondering what she ought 
to have said :— 


Twe Sparks standing together in the Cloysters, seeing a pretty Lady 
ss by, says one of them, There goes the handsomest Lady that / ever saw 
in my Life; She hearing him, turned back, and seeing him very ugly, said, 
Sir I would I could in way of Requital say as much of you, Faith, says he, 
so you may, and Lye as J did. 


Then there are the stories of liars and of which we 
moderns produce little, not because liars are less plentiful, but because 
there is more knowledge, and therefore less scope for the imagina- 
tion, The story showing the longevity of the raven will be 
remembered by all who were schoolboys, and read in a certain 
book of Greek Selections twenty or thirty years ago :— 


Another fellow said that he had heard all their stories, and did think at 
first that some of them had been untruths, but now, says he, I am better 
satisfied ; and I will tell you what I know upon my own knowledge. I 
was once in some company where I heard one of them say that to his 
knowledge a Raven would live a hundred — so the next day I went 
and bought me one purposely to make a Tryal, and put him into a Cage 
and taught him to sing ; I think in my Conscience no Bird but a 
Raven could sing like him. Well, says he, I kept this Bird above a 
hundred years; nay, if I should say two hundred, I should not lie, and 
fed him all the time myself. 


There are the University stories, in one of which occurs an Oxford 
version of the Limousin scholar; there are the jests of Tarlton, 
Peele, and Scogin, who smoke tobacco, go “ a-domineering,” try 
conjuring, are themselves taken in, and prove that “ money is better 
than learning.” There are the political songs, of which there were 
so many, but in this collection there are very few ; and there are 
the songs in which Poverty finds consolation in Complaint, such 
as the “ Poet’s Dream,” or “ The Cause that the Land Complains,” 
and “The Poor Man Pays for All.” As for those which cannot 
be classified, there are one or two in praise of the happy such 
as “ When this Old Cap was New”; the country maid reckons 
her chickens before they are hatched; the sailor goes a-hunting 
just like Commodore Trunnion ; there is the everlasting marriage 


Her morning’s worke she makes 


market; there is the Curtain Lecture; there is the pig- lady ; - 
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there is the complaint of the ragged soldier; and there is the old 
Land of Cocaigne, here called Lubberland, where 
The rivers run with claret fine, 
The brooks with rich Canary, 
The ponds with other sorts of wine 
To make your hearts full merry. 
Noy more than this, you may behold 
he fountains flow with brandy, 
The rocks are like refined gold, 
The hills are sugar-candy. 

But the distinctive feature in the popular literature of the century 
is certainly its richness in political and religious satire; and this 
element is most inadequately represented in Mr. Ashton’s volume ; 
so far, therefore, the book is not a complete picture of the century ; 
next, it is a mistake to present a collection of extracts without any 
kind of classification or chronological order as a picture of the 
century ; there is so wide a difference between the mind of the nation 
at the end and that at the beginning of the century that the jests of 
Tarlton and Scogin seem absolutely out of place beside a ballad by 
Tom D'Urfey, and the conceits of Peele can in no sense be con- 
sidered as belonging to a generation which loved the wit of Tom 
Brown, who was born in 1663, and died in 1704, s0 that he belongs 
almost entirely to the seventeenth century, and that of Ned Ward, 
who was only a year or two younger, and whose London Spy came 
out, unless we are mistaken, about the year 1698. But Mr. Ashton 
has already made so copious a use of these two masters of refined and 
dainty humour in his previous work, that he seems afraid to consider 
them as belonging to the seventeenth century. Strange it is that 
humanity will not conform, in matters of change, with chronology. 
In short, the seventeenth century demands three such volumes as 
the one before us; the first, to which the jests and conceits of 
Tarlton, Scogin, and Peele belong, together with the borrowed 
epigrams and the laborious riddles, ends about the year 1630. 

hea would follow a volume almost wholly occupied with political 
and religious satire ; and the third volume would include the last 
forty years of the century when the materials for mirth must be 
sought partly in the comedies of the Restoration, and in such 
writers as Brown and Ward, but especially in Tom D’Urfey’s 
unrivalled collection of songs, out of which Aart one in fifty per- 
mits itself to be quoted in full. The third volume, therefore, 
would be considerably thinner than the other two. 


A TEA-PLANTER’S LIFE IN ASSAM.* 


Al some schools one of the masters discharges the useful 
functions of a tutor in composition, He has no form of 
his own. but he overlooks the.Greek and Latin prose and 
verse of a number of lads, who afterwards show their amended 
exercises to the particular master to whom they are “up.” In 
this way false quantities and concords are detected, crudities are 
suppressed, on time is saved. We could wish that you 
aspirants to literary fame had a similar candid and judicious frien 
to revise their essays. A censor would at once have perceived 
that Mr, Barker, unlike the hero of Canning’s ode, had a story to 
tell about tea-planting in a jungly province, but that the earlier 
chapters might be protitably exci The overland journey, the 
occupations by which the tedium of the, voyage down the Red Sea 
is lightened, and first impressions of Calcutta, have been put into 
print scores of times. Pictures of ayahs, adjutant birds, barbers 
and water-carriers, with a palanquin and the facade of the Great 
Eastern Hotel, so long known as D. Wilson's, have been long 
stripped of any. novelty or attractiveness. Few of the seventy-five 
illustrations have any special merit, with exception perhaps to the 
sketches of the tea-garden, the coolies’ hospital, and the planter's 
own bungalow, And too much is ie of domestic plagues 
and nuisances. Every one knows pretty well that mosquitoes suck 
blood, centipedes.and ants sting, and jackals howl and frogs croak 
at night. Grifls have to put up with these torments as their prede- 
cessors did before them ; but it is not necessary that they should take 
the-public into their confidence and tell, us that if prickly heat 
is annoying, it is thought by the medical profession to be a sign 
of rude health. 

And yet there is something to be learnt from Life in Assam, 

ially at this juncture. -The book is not equal to Colonel 

Money's Cultivation and Manufacture of Tea, which gained the 

rize awarded by the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
Endia in 1872. But it throws further light on the tedious Ibert 
Bill. In one of the most weighty official warnings delivered 
against that wanton and foolish measure, it was pertinently re- 
marked that Englishmen in Assam, Cachar, and similar wild 
districts had by their own efforts obtained a very peculiar position. 
In other provinces English interests were doubtless important, but 
native interests were rand more important still, In Bengal 
and Behar, for instance, Nnglishmen had done a good deal to manu- 
facture indigo, to encourage the cultiyation of silk, to build bunga- 
lows, to make roads, and to establish factories. But these gratifying 
results could hardly be weighed against the agricultural interests 
of millions of tenant-proprietors, the inland traffic oncanal and 
riyer carried on almost wholly by native merchants, and the rights 
and privileges of the class of Zemindars, Hindus in Bengal had 
taken the lead in clearing the jungle, in extending the cultivation 
of the date-palm and the sugar-cane, and in making jute one of 


* A Tea-Planter's Life in Assam. By George M, Barker. With 
Seventy-five illustrations by the Author. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink, & Co. 
Bombay: Thacker & Co. London: W. Thacker & Co. 1884. 


the chief staples of export. Notsoin Assam. There, hardly any- 
thing had been done from the first Burmese War of 1824 after 
which we annexed the valley of the Brahmaputra, to the rise of 
tea cultivation in the last year of Lord Canning’s administration, 
Then, when indigo collapsed, tea was taken up. Merchants and 

lanters were invited to bid for grants of waste land and 
to cultivate the tea-plant, without overriding an ancient tenantry 
and without the necessity of taking leases of more villages than 
they really wanted from avaricious Zemindars, Calcutta re- 
— to the call, and in the space of twenty years —_ 

mpanies flourished, sunk, and flourished again, divi- 
duals made a competence out of gardens of their own, 
Roads were cut through reeds and forests. Labourers were 
attracted by good pay from the over-peopled districts of Central 
and Western Bengal, and “ Protectors” were appointed to see 
fair play between the employer and the servant. All this was 
done by British energy and intelligence, and the results fully 
justified the Chief Commissioner of Assam in remarking that, 
whereas in other provinces the native claims on Government were 
equal or far superior to the English, in Assam it was just the 
reverse. Natives had done nothing for material progress. English- 
men had been invited to do everything, and they had done a great 
deal. “ Look well,” said De Vaux in the fumous scenein The 
Talisman where Saladin and Richard compete with each other 
in athletic feats of strength or skill; “ Look well, it will be long 
ere your long jackanape’s fingers do such a feat with your fine 
gilded reaping-hook there.” Lord Ripon’s abortive legislation is 
a queer corollary to Lord Canning’s action. Already we have 
been warned that it will be difficult to expect co-o ion in 
making roads and bridges, in discharging judicial functions, and in 
looking after schools and sanitation, from men who have created 
an industry, improved a province, and rushed in where native 
capitalists f to tread. Mr. Bright might fairly apply his 
favourite epithets of stupid and foolish to any one who wished to 
deprive these pioneers of civilization of their very reasonable privi- 
lege, exemption, or anomaly of being tried on criminal charges 
one of their own colour and race. 

It is very true that, after all, the actual area covered by tea 
cultivation may not be very extensive. The clearance of the land 
from timber and brushwood entails a heavy expense. The plant 
does not become productive till the fourth year. It cannot s 
with the rapidity of rice, jute, or indigo. A plantation of only 
400 or 500 acres in full bearing is more valuable than three or 
six times that amount of Zemindary land. But Government can 
now rely on a number of energetic Euglishmen dotting certain 
spots in each district with their bungalows, ready to denounce 
abuses, to repress crime, to forward local works, and to serve as 
centres of loyal action in times of famine, discontent, or aggression 
on the part of savage border tribes. The Anglo-Saxon may be 
high-handed and imperious, and may require to be warned, ch 
and coerced at times ; but it is idle to preach the doctrine of — 
equality to men of his stamp and character, or to tell them 
that, as a reward for special enterprise and vigour, they ought to be 

en Mr. er explains the various processes of clearing, 
planting, hoeing, plucking the leaf, weighing, rolling, tea-firing, 
and packing, he is really worth our attention. If you cannot 
purchase a profitable ready-made garden, your only plan is to get 
a grant of waste land from Government and clear the 
yourself. The author is very indignant with the Indian Govern- 
ment for not creating freehold tenures, Leases are us given 


for long periods at low and ually increasing rents. The rules 
for su ts have been often altered since their first promulga- 
tion by Canning, and ‘the object. of Government has uni- 


formly been to prevent land jobbing, and not recklessly to give 
away the future increment of the State. Every planter knows 
perfectly well that at the expiration of his lease, or short, 
renewal on equitable terms is an absolute certainty if he has only 


fulfilled some very reasonable conditions. And, if some over- 


zealous speculators make bad shots at sites, disregard facilities of 
transport, expect to make large fortunes all at once, or commit 
other errors, it is hardly for Government, as the Frenchman said 
of Providence, de réparer leurs sottises, On most sites there is 
some valuable original forest, which, when cut down, serves for 
the planter’s bungalow, the coolies’ huts, and the tea-house; or 
it may be used up for charcoal. Mr. Barker approves of iron 
houses for the manufacture, because, Cane tates to the human 

for the tea. hen the heavy he | 


cleared. Rain is anxiously looked for when the seedlin 
planted out. In their second year the trees are aunek 
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remains to be done in the way of hoeing the land and making ! 
a nursery of young plants. The deeper the hoe goes, the | 
stronger and better is the plant. The seedlings are put in the 
first available space, and are then transplanted as fresh ground is 
are 
Tn 
the third a small crop of leaves may gathered, the 
fourth the garden will be in full bearing, and the yield in- 
creases till the eighth or ninth year. We are not told how i 
many flushes of leaf may be expected in the twelvemonth. But 
from Colonel Money's and other works we learn that a suc- 
cession of heat and moisture is favourable to growth. Cold checks 
the flushes, and Cachar and Assam, unfavourable to the planter, 
— . Ss are more favourable to the plantthan Kumaon and Kangra, Pro- 
prietors and managers should not be in too great a hurry to make - 
later on if gently handled at first. Plucking is an art; the leaves 
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should be neatly nipped off by the thumb and forefinger, and the 
native women are probably as efficient as the men at this particular 
duty. The leaves are next weighed, and are then spread on 
bamboo frames covered with wire-netting, to be withered. This is 
the critical time, when much attention must be paid to evaporation 
and temperature. The leaf must get rid of its moisture and retain 
its suppleness. Rolling follows and is now generally effected by 
machinery instead of by hand. Then comes fermentation, under 
which the leaf changes from green to yellow, and from yellow to 
brown, Some planters pass the leaves through a revolving sieve, 
of which an intelligible sketch is given, but generally they are 
placed over a series of primitive ovens. This operation is trying 
to Englishmen and natives. The thermometer rises to 110° or 
higher, and the Assamese stands it better than the imported 
Bengali. Care must be taken not to burn or smoke the leaf, for a 
large out-turn may be ruined by a mixture of burnt material, just 
as a whole vat of indigo may be spoilt by the introduction of a 
few bundles that have been delayed and withered in transit from 
the field to the factory. The last stage is the packing of the 
tea in boxes lined with sheet-lead. Mr. Barker maintains that 
the tea must be again “ fired” over the ovens and shaken down, 
not pressed, into the chests while still hot. - We should have 
thought that heat might generate or retain moisture, but the 
author ought to know his own business. To send the pro- 
duce to Calcutta steamers are available on the main stream; but 
the distance between the garden and the river must be got over 
in country boats or bullock-carts. It is quite clear that to make a 
new tea-garden productive a good deal of capital has to be sunk 
without return for at least three years. Nor must planters expect 
the-ample harvest reaped by some predecessors twenty years ago. 
Blight is not unusual. Each imported coolie is said to cost ninety 
or one hundred rupees when landed in Sibsagur or Nowgong, as 
the English soldier costs one hundred pounds by the time he 
reaches an Indian Presidency or large military station. Now and 
then there is a glut in the market and prices fall. Mr, Barker 
complains of the charges of Calcutta brokers, but he will only 
raise a smile by saying that there are “ few business men in Cal- 
cutta in the true acceptation of the term.” It is creditable to Mr. 
Barker that he keeps most of his censure for big Calcutta houses, 
or for the centipedes, the moisture, and the heat. Beyond stating 
that coolies must be closely watched and moderately chastised if 
they shirk or scamp their work, there is nothing of the slave- 
driver in his phrases. We think that he took some time to 
adapt himself to his place, and that he lacked the expedients 
and resources familiar to Anglo-Indian residents, whether the 
live in a three-storied house or a thatched bungalow. It 
does not seem to have occurred to him that there are such 
things as night-punkahs which ensure refreshing sleep. His 
attainments in the vernacular are slender. He thinks he is 
talking what he calls “ Assamese” when he is really mangling 
Persian. And perhaps by this time he may have remembered 
that Pigou is usually a tirm that manufactures gunpowder and 
not the Burmese province annexed in 1852. Necessari@ vite 
as the Latin for provisions is hardly to be found in Livy or 
Cicero, and we should like to know where he discovered that 
all Assamese were good Brahmans. We apprehend he meant to 
say that Assamese, like other Hindus, had the prejudices of caste. 
It is not surprising that he was rather discomposed at hearing that 
pious Hindus hasten the decease of aged relatives by taking them 
to the bank of the sacred river when in the last stage of fever or 
-dysentery. The nearest official or fellow-planter of three years’ 
standing might have explained to him something of that well- 
known custom. It was at one time doubted whether it might not 
just come within the category of those evil practices which, cloaked 

religious sanction like female infanticide or suttee, ought yet 
to be put down with a strong hand. But after some discussion it 
was thought better to let the “ anomaly” remain. For one or two 
Hindus who might possibly have recovered if they had not been 
exposed to the damp and heat of the river, a good many pass away 
in contentment and peace. It was not the author's intention 
to discuss caste and legislation but to show how tea is made; and 
this he has done, though his book will hardly lead others to select 
Assam as an enjoyable residence. 


RECENT MUSIC. 


HE attention of all choral societies should be-directed to the 
two small books of Twelve Songs and Romances, for Chorus 

of Women's Voices, by Herr Johannes Brahms, which are pub- 
lished by Messrs. Stanley Lucas & Weber. Now that the 
complaint has become general that it is hard to get tenors and 
basses to attend the afternoon practices of amateur choral societies, 
these charming part songs for female voices will well repay the study 
which they deserve. With the slightest material to his hand, the 
com has with his accustomed skill produced a series of 
masterpieces which fully sustain the great reputation which he 
has already gained, and has added another success to his name. It 
is hard where all is so good to indicate the best, but we may say 
that the delicious “ Minnelied,” which commences the series, the 
quaint “ Barcarolle” and “ Fragen” in the first book, and “Nun 
stehen die Rosen in Bliithe,” “ Am Wildbach die Weiden,” and the 
fugal piece “ Miirznacht ” are amongst the most interesting ; but, in 
saying this, we find we have named six out of the twelve songs, and 
‘we are by no means prepared to affirm that the remaining six are in 


any way inferior to those already named. Indeed, each in its way 
is a gem indicating the master hand that has wrought it. 

Songs of the enees, from the same publishers, is a very 
interesting collection of traditional Pyrenean melodies gathered 
together 7 Mrs. 8S. G. C. Middlemore, who has added to them 
very skilful accompaniments. Of the nine melodies, all of which 
are strongly marked with a character of their own and un- 
like any other national music, there are some which for simple 

thos equal anything of their kind—notably the charming little 
ullaby “ Dodo” and the serenade “Teresita Mia,” while “La 
Boca di Pepita,” the “DBolero,” and the two spinning-wheel 
songs, “ Le Beau Vaisseau” and “ Rose de Provence,” are songs 
which deserve to be better known. The English words, which 
are very happily chosen, are supplied by Mr. W. P. Blake. 
All lovers of national music will thank Mrs. Middlemore for her 
care in the selection and her judicious arrangement of accom- 
paniments. 

Mr, Wilfred Bendall’s cantata, “ Parizadeh ” Gaby Lucas 
& Weber) has for its subject a tale from the Persian of the 
Bahari Danish, on the well-known subject of the fairy forced to 
marry a mortal who has possessed himself of her feathered 
disguise. Upon slight material, and to words which are not 
always the most poetical, Mr. Bendall bas prodiced a work which 
gives evidence of much musical knowledge; and is, as far as we 
can tell from a pianoforte score, very pleasing and effective. Of 
the sixteen numbers into which he has divided the cantata, the 
first chorus, “The sun sinks low”; “The Descent of the Doves,” 
in which what may be called the dove motive is introduced ; the 
baritone song, “ Not with base heart,” a very telling song; the 
trio, “ Adieu, | own sweet wife”; and the duet, “ O weep not, 
my darling,” will perhaps be the favourites when they are Senet 
at Mr, Willing’s concert on the 22nd of this month; while the 
“Dance of the Bayaderes” and the “ Wedding Chorus” will 
doubtless become popular. In the soprano song, “ He leaves me, 
we are parted,” Parizadeh is made to exclaim— 

O! husband think what do you, 
My soul flies out unte you. 

And the composer has accentuated the second syllable of the word 
“unto” by supplying it with a minim, which gives the phrase 
even a more grotesque effect than the librettist could have desired.. 
The cantata will welcome to the many choral societies who 
want new works not too difficult of performance. The same 
publishers send us also “ Gondoliera,” a very pretty and graceful 
setting of Emmanuel Geibel’s words, “O komm zu mir wenn 
durch die Nacht,” by Miss Mary Carmichael, which is certainly 
above the average, and deserves to become a favourite; “ Tommy 
and Barbara,” by Carl Th. Kiihne, cleverly arranged for one or 
two voices; the “ Harvest Hymn” from Claudian, due to the ever- 
ready of Sir Julius Benedict, and already so well known 
that it hardly requires recommendation from us ; and “ Inclusions,” 
by Miss Annette Leigh Hunt, a song of considerable merit, to 
words by Mrs. Browning. The “Two Sketches” for pianoforte 
by Miss Dora E. Bright are good specimens of musician-like work, 
the andantino being, perhaps, the more interesting of the two;,. 
while the “ Mazurka my M. A. D. Duvivier is an effective concert 
piece, which, in the hands of M, Vladimir de Pachmann, to whom 
it is dedicated, would doubtless command success. 

Messrs. J. B. Cramer & Co, have sent us seven songs by Mr. 
James J. Monk, of which the following are the titles: —“ What 
Care I for the Weather ?” “ The Evening Rest,” “ Love isa Wicked 
Boy,” “ Primrose Lane,” “ Snowflakes,” “‘ There is a Maiden,” and 
“Home Recollections.” They are all very pleasant drawing-room 
songs, and show that the composer is capable of writiog melodious 
and effective music without overtaxing the efforts of the per- 
formers. Mr. Perey G. Mocatta’s two songs, “‘ My Maiden Mes- 
senger” and “ Sweetheart Mine,” published by Messrs. W. Morley 
& Co., are, like all his work, well written and pleasantly original 
without any undue straining for effect, but we hardly think he 
should have allowed the alternative of gender in the words of the 
second song, for the sentiment can scarcely be said to apply to a 
lad and maid equally. A very pretty set of waltzes, d the 
“ Esther Waltzes,” by Mr. W. R. J. McLean, also reach us from 
the City Music Publishing Company, 


THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS.* 


ie was with a couple of sets of impressions of travel—the 
bright and charming Inland Voyage, and, what is to our 
thinking an even better book, the delightful Travels with a Donkey 
—that Mr. Stevenson laid the foundation of his literary reputa- 
tion. Since then he has broken ground in other directions, and 
appealed to the world in other characters. In this new book of 
his he resumes his first manner, and reappears as a picturesque 
and sentimental traveller, or rather (lest equivocation undo us) as 
a picturesque and sentimental squatter. Mr. Stevenson's touch 
is not, it may be, so light as of old; his manner is a thought 
less jaunty; his matter is scarce so personal and unexpected. 
But all this means no more than that he is an older man 
now than when he launched his Arethusa on the sleepy waters 
of the Scheldt, an older man, than when he went donkey-drivi 

in the track of Jean Cavalier.. He has not altogether rem | 
from being the Fastidious Brisk of morals and travel. But he ia 


* The Silverado Squatteré, .By Robert Louis Stevenson. London® 
Chatto & Windus. 1884. 
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only Fastidious Brisk at odd moments, and when he has nothing 
else to do; and in this way he contrives to make his performance 
more engagingly effective than ever. 

Silverado is a deserted mining camp on the shoulder of Mount 
St. Helena, “the Mont Blanc of one section of the Californian 
Coast Range.” Hither, in search of health, did Mr. Stevenson 
convey himself and his family—his wife, his stepson, and Chuchu, 
his dog. He came to Mount St. Helena on squatting bent; for 
the neighbourhood is a place of broken ventures and ruined 
enterprises, and teems with vestiges of the departed miner. To Mr. 
Stevenson (in the character of Fastidious Brisk) “there is some- 
thing enticing in the idea of going, rent free, into a ready-made 
house”; and it was with an eye on the possibilities of Pine Flat, 
one of the innumerable Palmyras of plank-houses and log-huts in 
those parts, that he left San Francisco and came to Calistoga. 
At Calistoga, however, he fell into the hands of the local 
usurer and general merchant, an admirable Russian Jew, whom 
he calls Kelmar. “ That was not what he called himself,” 
says Mr. Stevenson, his mind full of Skelt and Zhe Miller 
and his Men; “but as soon as I set eyes on him I knew it 
was, or ought to be, his name. I am sure it will be his name 
among the angels.” Now of Pine Flat, on the Geysers’ Road, 
Kelmar refused to hear. He laid hands upon Mr. Stevenson, 
dominated him as he dominated the se Bo and murmured 
to him of the superior enchantments of Silverado, in Lake 
County; and one fine morning the intending squatter and his 
wife, in company with four Hebrews (three of them of the female 
sex), and a “cluster of ship's coffee-kettles,” were transported in 
Kelmar's waggon, among pines and oaks and madronas, a roari 

le in their teeth, and the road a wilderness of dust an 
Came and broken boughs, up the flanks of Mount St. Helena 
to the Toll-House Hotel, and so to Silverado, There was but 
one house to be had. It was some way up a canyon, “ walled 
across by a dump of rolling stones, dangerously steep, and 
from twenty to thirty feet in height,” and so “ entirely blocked, 
as if by some rude guerilla fortitication,” that the squatter 
and his | oy “could only mount by lengths of wooden ladder 
tixed in the Billside.” Beyond these was as of rubble and 
poison-oak; and beyond this “a triangular platform, filling up 
the whole glen, and shut in on either hand by bold projections of 
the mountains.” The place was a solitude of Sead and 
ruin: “a line of iron rails with a bifurcation; a truck in working 
order; a world of lumber, old wood, old iron; a blacksmith’s 
forge half buried in the leaves of dwarf madronas.” But in front 
it was “ opened like the proscenium of a theatre, and we looked 
forth into a great realm of air, and down upon tree-tops and hill- 
tops, and far and near on wild and varied country”; and, what 
was more, on one side, opposite the forge, there was “an old 
brown wooden house.” A bay flourished in the window ; a poison- 
oak grew through a chink in the floor; it had but three rooms, 
and each of these was entered from a different level; the door 
was smashed, and there was not a window-sash in the place; it 
was a pell-mell of sticks and straws and rubbish, of sand and gravel, 
of ancient newspapers and red dust and “ home-made boot-jacks”; 
in one room were two triple tiers of beds; in another, nought 
‘but rubbish and the uprights for a dormitory of the same type. 
The mine was hard by—a confusion of windlasses and shafts and 
“ crazy stagings”; the mountain “ was here wedged up, and there 
noured forth its bowels in a spout of broken mineral”; up the 
canyon the view “ was a glimpse of desolation”; everything was 
“rusty and down-falling.” Mr. Stevenson had imagined something 
vastly more civilized and entertaining—“ a clique of neighbourly 
houses on a village green, all empty, to be sure, but swept and 

rnished ; a trout-stream brawling by; great elms or chestnuts, 

umming with bees, or nested in by song-birds; and the moun- 
tains standing round about, as at Jerusalem.” What he found was 
this “ world of wreck and rust, splinter and rolling gravel, where 
for so many years no fire had smoked.” But he had come to 
squat; and he squatted—camping, “like Layard, amid ruins” 
and the vestiges of prehistoric times. And he and his abode in 
this quarter of solitude for some time; and of what he saw and 
how he felt and whom he knew, this book is the record. 

The greater part of The Silverado Squatters appeared in a popular 
American magazine. The book, however, is an improvement on 
the articles; the last state is much richer and better than the 
first. Among the additions, which are neither few nor incon- 
siderable, are some of Mr. Stevenson’s brightest thoughts and 
happiest fancies and most delicate etfects of language. Such, for 
instance, is the chapter called “‘ Napa Wine.” Another novelty, 
and a pleasant one, is the chapter which tells how the author of 
Will o’ the Mill and the Apology for Idlers was moved to become 
a person in a novel of Mr. Bret Harte, and actually to “jump a 
claim.” For this and other pleasant experiences we must refer 
our readers the volume itself. It is not the best of Mr. 
Stevenson's works ; but only Mr. Stevenson would have written it. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Ww have ceased to expect any end to the literature of 

Shakspearian commentary, and are bound to admit that its 

profusion is in a degree justified by the substantial value of a con- 

siderable portion of it. Shakspeare, as ‘wus anciently said of 

Menander, is the synonym of life; and, though “much is taken,” 

yet “much remains” a subject of legitimate research to the 


earnest student. Dr. Hense(1) proves how many coigns 
vantage yet remain about the eaves and cornices of the Shak- 
spearian temple where the essayist may yet establish “a pendent 
bed and a procreant cradle.” It is the general character of Dr. 
Hense’s comments to occupy such outlying corners. They are 
rather illustrative than critical. The first discusses a point of no 
vital importance to S re, but yet of considerable li 
interest—the degree in which he may have been influenced by 
Lyly, both in his treatment of the antique and the occasionally 
euphuistic character of his diction. The extent of Lyly’s direct 
influence upon Shakspeare may be considerably overrated; we 
cannot think that so many points of resemblance would have 
existed if Lyly’s euphuism had not become the language of the 
Court, which gave Shakspeare his most appreciative admirers, and 
whose circles he at one time frequented, After the days of his 
intimacy with Pembroke and Southampton we find few vestiges 
of euphuism in his dramas. The second essay contains a number 
of interesting parallels with the Midsummer Night’s Dream, ex- 
eam | numerous allusions in the play, and pointing out its 
nfluence , its imitators, especially Drayton, Tieck, and 
Wieland. ‘The subject of German indebtedness to Shakspeare 
receives more copious illustration in the third essay, where it is 
shown how much even the most independent and influential of 
German poets owe him. Wilhelm Meister is a bourgeois Hamlet 
without a tragic mission; Franz Moor in Schiller's Robbers is a 
compound of Edmund and Richard III.; Tieck’s Octavian is an 
adaptation of the Shakspearian romantic drama, and soon. The 
other essays deal with subjects less capable of demonstrative elu- 
cidation—Shakspeare’s feeling for nature, his faith in her sanity 
and morality, his treatment of madness, his theory of fate and 
supreme reverence for conscience, with some minor points. The 
author's criticism may sometimes seem over-ingenious; but he 
alleges little which is not tairly deducible from Shakspeare’s text, 
though Shakspeare may not have had it consciously present to his 
mind. His view is always a thoroughly healthy one, and there 
is nothing on which he lays such stress as Shakspeare’s essential 
sobriety and constant growth in morality and Tennsiey, even 
more than in dramatic power. 

The Christmas Carols of Austria and the Tyrol (2) have well 
repaid the editor's pains in collecting them, They are, as a rule, 
exceedingly beautiful, simple, naive, melodious, everything which 
popular poetry of their class ought to be. Their tenderness and 
their fearless yet perfectly reverent familiarity are equall 
touching and amusing. It is impossible not to sympathize wi 
Herr Pailler’s regret at the disappearance of these beautiful 
carols and of the state of feeling which gave them birth. They 
are mostly collected from MSS. or fly-sheets, and are preceded by 
a very interesting preface. The first volume is exclusively devoted 
to the Carols of Upper Austria. 

The execution of the various volumes treating of the nation- 
alities of Austro-Hungary has varied considerably, according to 
the idiosyncrasies of the respective writers. M. Vilovsky’s mono- 
graph on the Austrian Serbs (3), including the inhabitants of 
Dalmatia, Bosnia, and the Herzegovina, is one of the best of the 
series. Rather dry and methodical, it is very exact and full of 
iniormation ; describing successively the physical geography and 
geology of the districts where the Serb element preponderates, 
very dissimilar in natural features; their history, the national 
character and peculiar customs and traditions of the people, and 
the remarkable literary movement which has given the Servian 
a place among cultivated European literatures. As in the case 
of the companion volume on Roumania, M. Vilovsky’s work 
suffers from the necessary exclusion of the most important section 
of the race, and the only one in the enjoyment of political in- 
dependence; nor, for obvious reasons, do we hear much of the 
tendencies to political union which notoriously exist, and must one 
day be gratified. With these inevitable drawbacks, his book is 
very good, and gives a satisfactory view both of the present and 
the future of the interesting race of which it treats. An appendix, 
by Geza Czirbunz, describes the Bulgarian immigrants into the 
Banat, the only members of that race under Austrian dominion. 

Dr. Rudolf Schubert’s (4) monograph on the history of ancient 
Lydia as an independent kingdom is a careful and judicious 

erfurmance, The historians—Herodotus, Xanthus, Nicolaus 

amascenus—are carefully sifted, with an evident bias towards 
recognizing their substantial accuracy as far as ible, and re- 
jecting mythical interpretations. Full use is e of Xenophon, 
Strabo, and other casual authorities ; the possible historical founda- 
tion-for such romantic stories as the murder of Candaules and 
Cyrus's treatment of Croesus is carefully investigated, and, on the 
whole, we seem.to have received as trustworthy an outline of 
Lydian history as we are likely to possess. 

The “ New Pitaval” (5) has reached the eighteenth volume of 
the new series under the direction of Dr, Vollert. Its reports of 


(1) Shakespeare: Untersuchungen und Studien. Von Dr. C. C. Hense. 
Halle: Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses. London: Nutt. 

(2) Weinachtslieder und Krippenspiele aus Oberisterreich und Tirol, 
Gesammelt und herausgegeben von W. Pailler. Bd. x. Innsbruck ; 
Wagter. London: Nutt. 

Die Serben im siidlichen Ungarn, in Dalmatien, Bosnien und in der 
dog Von Theodor Stefanovic Vilovsky Wien: Prochaska. 
London: Nutt. 

(4) Geschichte der Kinige von Lydien. Von Dr. Rudolf Schubert. 
Breslau: Koebner. London: Nutt. ; 

(5) Der Neue Pitaval. Neue Serie, Bd, 18. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
Lendon: Williams & Norgate. 
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causes célébres scarcely appear to us to be distinguished by the 
same precision and acumen that rendered them so celebrated in 
the days of Hitzig and Hiring. The selection in the present 
volume is nevertheless interesting, including the case of the James 
band of highway robbers in Missouri, of Baron Nicotera’s action 
for defamation against the Gazzetta del Popolo, and the remarkable 
matricide perpetrated by Marie Késter at Bremen. 

Ernst von Plener is well known in Germany as the disinterested 
friend of the working-man, and the advocate of that special Jegis- 
lation for his protection which has been matured in England while 
the Continent has been discussing impracticable theories. He is, 
therefore, a very fit man to write the life of Ferdinand Lassalle (6), 
being at an equal distance from those who idolize and those who 
disparage this remarkable personage, the Alcibiades or the 
Bolingbroke of modern democracy. If his concise and impartial 
memoir has a fault, it is that he exaggerates the permanent 
value of Lassalle’s contributions to economical science, and his 
influence on an agitation which would have taken neurly the same 
course without him. 

Kant’s “ Metaphysical Principia of Natural Science” (7) have 
been left alone by most of bis commentators, and disparaged by 
the rest, who have even pronounced them to abound with cardinal 
errors of dialectic and mere beggings of the question, Herr 
Stadler, however, thinks something may be made of them; on his 
success no one but a metaphysician, doubled with a physicist, 
could undertake to pronounce. 

The last published volume of the Manual of Theological Science, 
edited by Dr. Otto Zickler (8), includes homiletics and pastoral 
theology. The subjects are historically as well as didactically 
treated, and a great amount of valuable information is conveyed. 

Herr Bestmann (9), under the form of an investigation of the 
initial stages of Catholicism and Mohammedanism, has written 
an interesting monograph on the question why Christianity has in 
general failed to attract the Semitic races. He attributes this in 
great measure to the inflexibility of the Christendom of the East 
and its divorce from the more plastic Latin Christianity, which 
would have found a way to gratify the monotheistic instincts of 
the Semites as it conciliated Hellenic polytheism. The essay 
contains many interesting particulars of the influence of Chsisti- 
anity upon Arabia in the age immediately preceding the advent 
of Mohammed. 

A defence of idealism against materialism, with an exposition 
of the ethics and metaphysics of Kant, by E. Last (10), is the 
work of a lady, and, if we may judge by the photographic portrait 
prefixed, of quite a young lady. It does the authoress much 
credit, being terse, elegant, perspicuous, and free from every trace 
of polemical acertity. 

The results ef Dr. Biese’s investigation of the development of 
a feeling for the beauties of nature among Greeks and 
Romans (11) do not materially differ from those of his prede- 
cessors in this interesting inquiry; but he has brought together 
an unprecedented number of passages indicating continual pro- 

in the power of recognizing the minuter teatures of nature, 
and a continual approximation to the modern idea of sympathetic 
communion with inanimate things. To the very last, however, 
description and reverie remain the background of human action; 
antiquity never produced a Wordsworth. Some of Dr. Biese’s 
citations do not seem quite to the purpose, and he has omitted 
three Greek writers in whom he might have found pertinent illus- 
trations—Oppian, Philostratus, and Synesius. 

“ Spanish Nights” (12) is one of those sentimental rhapsodies 
about Spanish ladies and Spanish guitars which have been nearly 
extinct in English literature since Thackeray depicted Major 
Gahagan at the headquarters of General Cabrera. The author sits 
out by moonlight with Spanish sefioras and seiioritas, flirts 
desperately, excites their curiosity by tales of the blonde beauties 
of the North, and, by the help of cloaks, sombreros, fans, and balco- 
nies, makes out something bearing much the same relation to a 
story as the properties of a theatre do to a tragedy. 

The exploit of Sir George Sitwell and Mr. Von Buch in London 
has been emulated by no less illustrious imitators than the Crown 
Prince Rudolph and the Archduke Jobn of Austria (13), who 
have captured a ghost and established his identity with the eminent 
medium Mr. Harry Bastian. The folding-doors of the back room 
from which the spirit had emerged were suddenly closed by an 
ingenious manceuvre'of the Archduke’s, and, after the full verifica- 
tion of his identity, Mr. ‘Bastian withdrew hurriedly from the 
séance without his boots, of which he had divested himself to 


(6) Ferdinand Lassalle. Von F. von Plener. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. London: Nutt. 

(7) Kant’s Theorie der Materie. Von August Stadler, Leipzig: 
Hirsel. London: Williams & Norgate. - 

(8) Handbuch der theologischen Wissenschaften in encyhlopiidischer 
Darstellung. Hera n von Dr. Otto Zéckler. Bd. iii. Hibbd. 5. 
Noérdlingen: Beck. don: Williams & Norgate. 

(9) Die Anfiinge des katholischen Christenthums und des Islams. Von H. 
J. mann. Nérdlingen: Beck. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(10) Die realistische und die idealistische Weltanschauung entwichelt aus 
Kant’s Idealitiit von Zeit und Raum. Von E. Last. Leipzig: Fernau. 
London: Nutt. 

(11) Die Entwicklung des Naturgefithls bei den Griechen und Rémern. 
Von Alfred Biese. Kiel: Lipsius & Tischer. London: Nutt. . 

(12) Spanische Niichie: Skizzen. Von Hans Parlow. Wien: Hartleben. 

u: Nutt. 

(13) Einblicke in den Spiritismus. Von Erzherzog Johann. Linz: 

Ebenbroch. London: Kolekmann, 


render his movements more thoroughly spiritualistic. The 
Archduke now tells the history in an entertaining pamphlet, and 
rashly conceives that he has dealt a mortal blow at Spiritualism. 
We fear he will only have contributed to accredit the hypothesis 
of transmutation which, as Baron Hellenbach, Bastian’s patron. 

told a reporter, “ is very generally received in the United States of 
America.” 

The most recent parts of Trewendt's “ Encyclopedia of Natural 
Science ” (14) comprise the continuations of the special dictionaries 
of zoology and chemistry, both of which seem fully up to the 
usual standard. That of chemistry embraces sev articles 
which might have been looked for in other divisions of the series, 
such as those on blood, lead, and agricultural soils. 


Herr Ludwig Fritze apologizes for attempting a new translation 
of the Pantschatantra (15), after the standard version of Benfey, 
on the ground that Benfey’s is part of a more extensive publica- 
tion, and from his having been occasionally enabled to flow a 

referable text. No — apology seems needed for so really 

elightful a little volume as he has given us, conveying a clear, 
nervous, and thoroughly readable version of a book which he cor- 
rectly characterizes as one of the most ingenious and full of 
thought as well as one of the most celebrated in the world, The 
garb in which the Indian sage’s lessons of practical wisdom are 
clothed may indeed appear fantastic, but the object of relievin 
the dryness of didactic morality is better attained than it woul 
have been by any other method. The snatches of verse in- 
terspersed contribute to the same object, and Herr Fritze’s 
renderings of them are very terse and felicitous. 


The historian of German literature is compelled to spend much 
time over its merely archaic phases. The fifth part of Herr 
Hirsch’s (16) history, which cannot be accused of prolixity, only 
comes down to the Nibelungen Lied. 


English literature is interesting from the beginning, but the 
German historian does not feel bound to investigate it so ex- 
haustively as that of his own country. Herr Eduard Engel’s (17) 
sketch of it is by comparison light and entertaining ; he is genuinely 
interested in his subject, and his critical estimates are in general 
very sound, The third part of his history brings him as far as 
Ben Jonson, whom he judges much too severely. His essay on 
Shakspeare, on the other hand, is full of judicious remarks, 

The fourth and concluding volume (18) of Lotheissen’s “ History 
of French Literature in the Seventeenth Century” is chiefly 
devoted to the great dramatists Moliére and Racine, and to the 
eminent writers of the last days of Louis XIV., La Bruyére, 
Fénelon, and Saint-Simon. 


A. W. Schlegel’s courses of lectures on esthetics (19), delivered 
at Berlin from 1801 to 1804, have for a long time been preserved 
in the library at Dresden, and it is surprising that they should 
not have been edited until now. They deserve publication ; for, 
although containing little that can be regarded as positively novel, 
they form a compendium of the teaching of the romantic school, 
and tend to illustrate the position assumed by its leaders. The 
first part, now published, is entirely devoted to the theory of art. 
A portion is consecutive and complete; another exists merely in 
the form of notes. 


The Slavonic nations are rapidly developing a school of fiction 
in many respects resembling the French, but so far devoid of that 
deplorable tendency to repulsive naturalism which has of late 
infected the latter. In lightness, dexterity of touch, graphic 
conciseness, and power of delineating persons and things, the five 
chapters of Ossip Schubin’s “ Between Ourselves” in the Rund- 
schau(20) are equal to most French novels, save that the 
dialogue is less pointed and vivacious. On the other hand, the 
comfortless Bohemian chateau and its dilapidated master are 
such pieces of solid ‘conscientious painting as one expects from the 
English school of novel-writing. Gustav zu Putlitz and Salvatore 
Farina contribute other stories of fair merit ; but more interesting 
than any fiction is Otto Brahm’s biographical sketch of the intel- 
lectual effort which, although partly bailled, resulted in the pro- 
duction of Heinrich von Kleist’s noble dramatic fragment of 
Robert Guiscard. H. Brugsch has condensed the information at 
— available respecting the Mahdi into a good popular article. 

rofessor Jolly, in imitation of Professor Haeckel, has started on a 
trip to India. Bombay is the first stage of his journey, and his 
experiences are pleasant, if not very novel as yet. 


(14) Encyhlopiidie der Naturwissenschaften. Herausgegeben von Prof. 
W. Forster, &c. Abth. 1, Lief. 36. Abth. 2, Lief. 19, 20. Breslau: 
Trewendt. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(15) Pantschatantra: ein altes indisches Lehrbuch der Lebensklugheit 
in Erziihlungen und Spriichen. Aus dem Sanskrit neu iibersetzt von Ludwig 
Fritze. Leipzig: Schulze. London: Nutt. 

(16) Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, Von Franz Hirsch. Lief. 4, 5. 
Leipzig: Friedrich. London: Nutt. 

(17) Geschichte der englischen Literatur, Von Eduard Engel. Lief. 
1-3. Leipzig: Friedrich. London: Williams & Noryate. 

(18) Geschichte der franzisischen Literatur im XVII. Jahrhundert. 
Von Ferdinand Lotheissen, Bd. 4. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn, Loudon: 
Williams & Norgate, - 

(19) A. W. Schlegel’s Vorle iiler schiine Literatur und Kunst. 
Theil 1. Heilbronn: Henninger, London: Williams & Norgate. 

(20) Deutsche Rundschau, Herausgegeben von Julius Rudenberg. 
Jarhg. 10, 7. Berlm: Paetel. London: Irivuer & Co. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M DE LAVELEYE'S Nouwvelles lettres d’Italie(1) are of a 
e miscellaneous but decidedly interesting chatacter. Dating as 
they do from last September only, the most Cobdenish contemner of 
the works of Thucydides can hardly regard them as ancient history. 
For the lover of personal details and for that order of politician 
who is not able to ize political wisdom unless it is authenti- 
cated by the name of a person whom he has been taught to 
regard as politically wise there are numerous conversations with 
Italian statesmen of mark, notably Signors Luzzatti and Minghetti. 
For the general reader there are comments on the country, on its 
people, its manners, its mode of life, &c. Indeed, M. de Laveleye 
does not confine himself to Italy in his anecdotage. One of 
his best stories is of a friend of his in England who spoke 
enthusiastically of American competition. The Americans would 
drive England out of the field of manufactures, he said. 
Let them; England would then return to the state of things 
in Tudor times, and be a happy land with no Black Countries 
and no superfluous population. This is a very agreeable piece 
of optimism, and the political economist must feel himself 
a coward and a curmudgeon for entertaining and svggesting 
doubts whether the process of “shrinkage” neces: to get a 
population of five-and-thirty millions into a size suitable to Tudor 
conditions might not be long and painful. As to Italy itself, M. de 
Laveleye is rather less of an optimist than, if we remember rightly, 
he used to be some years ago, and he seems to be passing through 
the phase of discouragement which all Liberals, as distinguished 
from Radicals, are now undergoing. “ Fish,” he says, in melan- 
choly mood, “ cannot be got in the places where it is caught, and 
is not eaten in good condition in the places where it is to be had.” 
It is true; it is pity; and it is a pitiful truth which is sympto- 
matic of much in the political and economical world, 

The Causeries (2) of M. Garreaud on early French and Franco- 
Latin literature were apparently delivered at a Viennese High 
School for Girls where the author was professor. A bad man (or, 
from the most charitable point of view, a good man in a bad 
temper) once remarked that a strong and invincible argument 
against lectures to ladies was the fact that the lecturers always 
published them, That is, we say, ill-tempered ; but it is certain 
that the ordinary Concio ad Puellas is not strong meat, and that 
M. Garreaud in particular has not produced a book of very great 
value. Such value as it has it derives from the fact that it is less 
specialized than some more exact books on the same or kindred sub- 
jects. By separating French literature proper from the Franco-Latin 
“seen J which preceded it, and from such subsequent develop- 
ments as Scholastic Philosophy, which continued to use Latin as a 
medium, precision and close connexion of subject are obtained at 
the cost of the loss of many valuable side-lights and of perhaps 
still more valuable vues d'ensemble on the thought wl spirit 
which lie behind literature. M. Garreaud has aimed at avoiding 
this loss, and has to some extent succeeded in avoiding it. But, 
on the other hand, his book is far too much of a compilation 
and, what is worse, of a compilation from authorities who are 
by no means always well selected. He frankly owns that his 
first volume is very nearly abstracted from Ampére. Now 
Awmpére is a very fair authority, but he is neither abstruse nor 
inaccessible in himself. On the other hand, Henri Martin and 
Michelet, who are constantly quoted in the second volume, are for 
the particular subject (literary history) hardly authorities at all. 
Moreover, constant quotation of and reference to a mere manual 
like that of M. Demogeot (excellent manual though it is) is cer- 
tainly not the thing. If M. Garreaud has read his originals, he need 
not quote M. Demogeot; if he has not, he should not have 
written the book. 

M. Fasnacht is a very well known authority in the theory and 
practice of French teaching, and there is no need to do much 
more than mention the second part of his Progressive French 
Course (3). To our own thinking, however, there is over-much 
detail in it. The best way to teach a language seems to us to be to 
make the pupil learn absolutely and by heart a grammar rigidly 
kept down in point of mivutiw, and then to set him to abundant 
and careful reading of original authors. However, this is doubt- 
less a matter of opinion. 

We have not here to gauge the theatrical merits of M. Aicard’s 
Smilis (4), which indeed have been pretty well settled in general 
Parisian estimation some time ago. Asa play to read, not a few 
of its speeches strike us as too long (a specially bad fault in a 
prose drama), and the dialogue too often falls into stilted and 
stereotyped phrase. M. Carcassonne’s Nouvelles pidces a dire (5) 
contain a choice to suit various tastes, The serious pieces seem 
to us a little too much inclined to be “emphatic” in the French 
rather than the English sense; while the comic pieces aim, not 
always successfully, at the arch. But arclhness and emphasis pro- 
bably please the amateurs of the monologue. In Ad memoriam (6) 
there is a fair command of verse, especially of that most stately of 


(1) Nouvelles lettres dItalie. Par Emile de Laveleye. Bruxelles: 
Muquardt. London: Hachette. ‘ 

2) Gets sur les origines et sur le moyen-dge littéraires de la France. 
Par L. Garreaud. 2 vols. - Paris: Vieweg. 

(3) Progressive French Course. Second Year. By @. Eugone Fasnacht. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

(4) Smilis: drame. Par J, Aicard. Paris: Ollendor™ 

(5) Nouvelles pidces a dire. Par A, Carcassouuc. Paris: Ollendorff, 

(6) Ad memoriam.- Par H. Chantavoine, Puris: Calmann-Lévy, 


French measures, the Alexandrine quatrain, with alternate rhymes. 
But the phrase is a little commonplace; and it is surely rash of 
any one to go so closely in the steps of the Comédie de la mort as 
M. Chantavoine has done in at least one passage of his Réverie. 

A short, but interesting, preface by M. Jules Claretie introduces 
some of the tales of the late Paul Parfait (7), a journalist who 
died young, but left some work of merit in this ki 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, 


| Aged physician who has attained to distinction in his 

fession is entitled to think that his autobiography will be 
interesting (1). No class of men see more of life; and, without the 
least breach of their rigid professional code of honour, they can 
tell a great deal that is worth knowing. They are, or at least 
ought to be, the best witnesses to the facts of contemporary 
social life. Therefore the recording angel will not register the 
writing of these Memoirs of Life and Work in the doubtless 
brief list of Dr. Williams's moral delinquencies. Nevertheless, it 
is as disappointing a book as need be. ‘he author has plenty to 
write, but unhappily he has no notion of how to set aboutit. His 
family circumstances, the dates of his entrances and exits from the 
schools of medicine at Edinburgh or Paris, are given in the jejune 
style of a biographical dictionary. The heavy octavo is padded 
out by the help of long scientific essays, often reprints, précis of 
articles coutributed to encyclopzdias, and records of the author's 
spiritual experiences narrated in the unctuous style dear to the 
religious world. 

Dr. Browne's History of Roman Classical Literature (2) is in 
every sense of the word a very solid piece of work. It is one of 
those heavy octavos, bound in thick boards bevelled at the edges, 
which it is a penance for any child of this flaccid century to hold 
in his hands, As to its literary qualities, they also are solid in a 
good old-fashioned style. The facts have been carefully compiled 
and are stated with a brevity for whica the student, if he is at 
all capable of gratitude, will thank Dr. Browne. The criticism, 
though doubtless orthodox, smacks at times of a manner now & 
little antiquated. There is something quaint about the author's 
sulemnity when he says that in the Hecyra Terence has “ en- 
deavoured to rescue the relation of mother-in-law from the pre- 
judice which too often deservedly attaches to it.” 

It is always pleasant to come across a book of travels (3) which 
is not wholly devoted to small jokes, vermin, and the author's 
dinner. We cannot say that Mr, Crawford has wholly neglected 
these stock subjects, but he does at least contrive to keep them in 
a properly subordinate place. Probably he was helped to follow 
the path of virtue by the fact that he had a most interesting sub- 
ject. Mr. Crawford was commissioned to survey the — 
route of the railway across the Pampas and the Andes, Ile com- 
pleted his task at no small risk, and in spite of many vexations ; 
for the Argentine official seems as fond of putting everything off 
till to-morrow as the Spaniards of Old Spain. In the discharge of 
his labours he had some sport, and saw much of the Pampa 
Indians, and the Argentine and Chilian troops of the frontiers. 
The book is well illustrated. One plate in particular is admirable. 
It shows the author being coursed “ two wild bulls, 

Llere are two gentlewen who believe they know, and are 
to demonstrate, “‘ was die Welt im Innersten zusammenbilt.” The 
first is Mr. Edmund Lawrence (4), @ somewhat patronizing imi- 
tator of Mr, Herbert Spencer. Like his master, he is sure “ that 
human society is in its structure organic, and not mechanical,” 
Ile is also persuaded that this proposition is quite new; and, after 
the manner of the school, he proceeds to prove it by pouring out 
scraps of information about things in general. The precision of 
his historical knowledge may be estimated by the assertion that 
the Empire of Charlemagne was a revolt azainst the political 
supremacy of the clergy. His accuracy in the use of adjectives 
appears in the statement that Jeroboam “ borrowed from the 
Gue!lphic armoury” some weapon or other, Guelph and Ghi- 
belline haunt Mr. Lawrence from title-page to colophon, Our 
second philosopher (5) is an American apparently of tender years. 
The “ Disciple of Buckle” (the race still Hourishes in the kindred 
literary atmospheres of Russia and the United States) has been 
inspired by the great Dr. Draper, who has ‘stood on the —— 
of European Culture and Civilization,” and seef floods of proper 
names tlowing in every direction, He shows how Dr. Draper in 
some world of spirits took the poor benighted European Lessi 
in hand, and instructed him about’Coniucius, Brabmanism, ani 
what not, out of Dr. Rhys Davids, magazine articles, and such 
recondite sources of learning. There is a of 
the dull politics, and a great e of gabbling second-ha 

(7) Petit Pierre, ete. Par Paul Parfait. Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 

(1) Memoirs of Life and Work. By C.J. B. Williams, M.D. F.R.S. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1884. 

2) A History of Roman Classical Literature, R. W. 
Londen? ntley & Sons. 1884. 

(3) deross the Pampas and the Andes, By R. Crawford, M.A, London: 
Longmans & Co, 1884. : 


(4) Principles of the Commonwealth. A Treatise. By E. Lawrence, 
London: W. Ridgway. 1884. 

(5) The New Atlantis; or, Ideals Old and New. A Dialogue, By a 
Disciple of Buckle. London: Williams & Norgate, 1884, 
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Mr. Pope (6) writes as the spokesman of traders or agriculturists 
who have to send goods for short distances, and who think that 
they are overcharged by the Railway Companies as an offset to the 
favourable terms offered to more distant customers. To a mere 
outsider it looks as if the system must cut both ways, but there 
are doubtless individual cases of hardship. Mr. Pope is likely 
to prove an indifferent advocate of this cause at least, for in his 
ae he grows incoherent in argument and style, besides 
wandering from his brief in pursuit of all sorts of fallacies, 
Sane of Dr. Ebstein's Corpulence, and its Treatment (7) 
will be welcome to stout people who Jwant to grow thin by some 
more pleasant process than “ Costes 

We can recommend Dr. Wise’s Handbook for Wiesen (8) as full 
of practical details, and bristling with statistics, for the accuracy 
of which we must leave Dr. Wise responsible. 

It is enough to mention the fact that Messrs. Griffith & Farran 
publish, under the title of You Should (9), yet another of their 
useless or superfluous little books of manners. The firm had a 
happier idea when it decided to issue a selection from Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters on the subject of Manners and Speech (10). 
He was entitled to talk about it; and, little as we like snippets, 
we think this bock deserves encouragement as compared to its 
companions. 

In obloag form and on livid blue paper Messrs. Field & Tuer 
publish two more or less funny little books. The first, Journalistic 
Jumbles, by Mr. F.C. Williams (1 1), contains some really laughable 
examples of the misprints and other absurdities to be found in 
newspapers. The second, Decently and In Order (12), shows 
young clergymen how not to blunder over the Church Service. 

We have to notice a pretty Beaconsfield Birthday Book (13), and 
a very amusing and handsome volume (14) of the same kind, the 
materials of which have been taken from Mr. Lewis Carroll's 
Aliciad, 

Our reprints include Mr. Verteuil’s Trinidad (15), Sir Hi. 
Thompson's Food and Feeding (16), a third edition; and a fourth 
edition—* revised, and partly re-written "—of Mr. Streeter’s 
Precious Stor es and Gems (17). 

The Desk Hong List for 1884 (18) has been published. 

Mr. Forbes is always at his best when he has to compress a 
narrative of fact into a limited space, and has no room for fine 
writing. It is under these conditions that he has written his 
“ Succinct Record ” of the Life of General Gordon (19). The book 
makes no pretence to originality, or to be anything but a com- 

ilation from the works of Mr. Wilson, Mr. Hake, and Dr. 

irkbeck Hill. Mr. Forbes has sifted his authorities well, and 
sketches the history of the General's campaigns with the lucidity 
to be expected in a writer who understands war. He continues 
the story downto General Gordon’s arrival at Khartoum. We 
are glad to see that Mr. Forbes does not think himself bound to 
renounce the right of criticizing his hero at times. 


(6) Railway Rates and Radical Rule. By J. Buckingham Pope. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1884. 

(7) Corpulence, and its Treatment. By Dr. Wilhelm Ebstein. London: 
H. revel 1884. 

@ F Wiesen as a Health Resort in Karly Phthis’s. 
Wise, M.D. London: Baillitre, Tindall, & Cox. 

(9) Fou Should. By “Nob.” London: Griffith & Farran. 1884. 


By A. T. Tucker 


(10) Manners and Speec 
Letters to his Son, London: Griflith & Farran. 1884. 


nt? Journalistic Jumbles, By F. C. Williams. London: Field & © 


nD Decently and In Order. By a Clergyman. London: Field & 

Tuer. 

(13) The Beaconsfield Birthday Book, London: Longmans & Co. 

(14) Alice’s Wonderland Birthday Book, Compiled by E. 8. Leathes. 
London : Griffith & Farran. 1884. 

ie?) Trinidad. By L. A. A. de Verteuil, M.D.P. Secoad edition. 
, Paris, and New York : Cassell & Co. 1884. 

Py Food and Feeding. By Sir Henry Thompson, London: Warne 

“ae Precious Stones and Gems. By FE. W. Streeter. London: Bell 
& Sons. 1884. 

(18) The Desk Hong List, 1884. Shanghai. 1834. 

ri?) Chinese Gordon: a Succinct Record of his Life. 


By Archibald 
London: Routledge & Sons. 1884. 
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NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


COCOA. 


HOTELS. 
.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea, Esplanade, 


on West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Complete - leation, 
dies and for Gentlemen. a-Woater 
ies will receive prompt attention 


BENJAMIN BULL, Manager. 
[LFRACOMBE. — —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, vith the 
beautiful coast ard inland scenery of North Devon, so attractive ‘at this season. 

250 rooms. Table-d" hote dail ¥- Address, MANAGER. 


and lurze Rt ng ns 
Service in a Hotel. © ons and i 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS visiting LONDON for the SEASON are: 
at liberty to avail themselves of the Terms and Conditions of the Loxpox 
Book Soctery Derartmext of MUDIE’S SELECT LI BRARY, and 
to have their Books exchanged by the Library Messengers in Bayswater, 
Belgravia, Kensington, Sydenham, Hampstead, or any other Part of 
London. There is the same liberal supply of the Best Books of the Season 
in this as in every other Department of Mudie’s Select Library. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, with liberty of transfer to the TOWN 
DEPARTMENT of the Library or to the Lonpon Book Society, Two 
Guineas per annum and upwards, commencing at any date. Subscriptions 
are also entered for shorter periods on moderate terms. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; ' 


281 REGENT SIREET, anp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 326, 
is just published. 
CONTENTS : 
1. MEMOIRS OF LORD LYNDHURST. 
2. STEPHEN’S HISTORY OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. 
3. THE CHRONICLE OF JAMES I. OF ARAGON. 
4. GREEN'S CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 
6 THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES, 
6. HETH AND MOAB. 
7. THE UNITY OF NATURE BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL 
8. SAYCE’S HBRODOTUS. 
9. THE COMING REFORM. EGYPT. 
London, Lonemans & Co. Edinburgh, A. & C. Biack. 


"THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXIV., is 


published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 


1, BOSSUET. 

2. THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 

8. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 

4. THE ROYAL VATICAN. 

5. LAUDERDALE AND THE RESTORATION IN SCOTLAND. 

6. IRISH POOR LAW AND IRISH EMIGRATION. 

7. JAMES HOPE SCOTT. 

8. ARMY ORGANIZATION, 

9. TWO ROYAL BOOKS. 

10, THE POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


No. XXXV. 6s, 


‘THE CHURCH _. QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for APRIL 1884, 
1, THE TE DEUM. 


2. PARISH CLERKS. 

3. ROSMINI’S FIVE WOUNDS OF THE HOLY CHURCH. 
4. ALMS AND OBLATIONS. 

5. ENGLISH HYMNOLOGY. 

4. TRANS-JORDANIC PALESTINE. 

7. CONVENT EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 

8. CHRISTIANITY IN EGYPT. 

9, PRAYER-BOOK ENRICHMENT IN AMERICA. 

10. CARDINAL BOURCHIER. 

11. THE CONVOCATION COMMITTEE ON FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
SHORT NOTICES. 

BrorriswoopE & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C, 


Price 6s. 
*THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. APRIL, 1884. 
CONTENTS : 
1. THE SAMSON-SAGA, AND THE MYTH OF HERAKLES, 
2. THE CENSORSHIP OF THE STAGE. 
3. LORD LYNDHURST. 
4. REPRESENTATION AND MISREPRESENTATION, 
5. THE QUEEN'S LATEST BOOK, 
6. CO-OPERATION OR SPOLIATION, 
7. CODIFICATION OF ENGLISH LAW ; 8 Retrospect and a Prospect. 
INDEPENDENT SECTION :—Compulsory Vacci 
E A ITERATURE: 1. Theology —2. Philosophy—3. Politics, 
Travels—4. Science—5. History and Belles 
res. 


INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
London : TrUsNer & Co., 57 Ludgate Hill. 


DESIGN for COMMUNION TABLE.—See THE BUILDER 

his week. Also Illustrations of German Post Office Architecture (Rostock) 
‘Ancient “rowan Hall, py oe Practical Warehouse Building ; Articles on Socialism and 
Art; English Forest House Sanitation; Decorative Uses of Metals ; Sherborne Abbey 
‘Tower ;a Military Op! ion on Military Architecture, &c.—4d. ; by post, 4jd. Annual Subscrip- 
cion, 19s, 46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOK ON VIVISECTION, 
PHYSIOLOGIC AL ORUELTY: an Enquiry into the 
Vivisection Question. By PHILANTHROPOS. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Lancet says: “ By far the most important contribution to the vivisection question.” 
Brotners, London. At all Booksellers’. 

Just published, 6d.; by post, 7d. 

AN EARNEST REMONSTRANCE against the RECITAL 

of the '—: rpm CREED in our CHURCHES. By a MEMBER OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAN 
” we Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


‘ow ready, 6d.; post free, 7d. 


SOCIALIST REVOLUTION of 1888. By an 


WITNESS. 35 pp. demy 8vo. sewn. 
“ A pamphlet on the lines made famous oy the author of the* Lm Se of Dorking.’....--++ 
One or two points are well made, and several of the situations are amus: 
National Reformer. 


Harrisor & Sons, Publishers, 59 Pall Mall, London, 8. w. 


rpue SATURDAY REVIEW sent au post at following rates 
per annum, paid in ere 


Any part of the United Kingdom ...... sccsttesicnn 8 3 
India and 1126 
Other British Colonies, Eurepe, Egypt, and America........ 1 10 6 


+ STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required.ior which 6. each will be siven, viz.: 
1, 3, 13, 75, 99, 451, 452, and 639 (clean copies) — at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


‘Strand, 


THE 8. SATURDAY REVIEW.—WANTED, clean copies of 
Street , a nes i 1263, for which 1s. each will be given at the Office, 38 Southampton 


|MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Many copies of all the Best New Books in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


In addition te the large number of New Books, English and Foreign, 
constantly passing through the Library, the Permanent Collection comprises 
MORE THAN ONE MILLION VOLUMES of Works of the Best 
Authors on all Subjects of General Interest. 

Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and ample supplies are 
provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for APRIL. 
New Edition, now ready, Postage Free on Application. 


The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE offers the 
Surplus Copies of many Leading Books of the Past and Present Seasons, 
and more than Two Thousand older Works, in every Department of Litera- 
ture, at the lowest current prices. 


*,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all 
Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 tro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Oflces: 281 REGENT STREET axp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


MR. ARCHIBALD FORBES’S NEW BOOK, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


CHINESE GORDON: 
A Succinet Record of his Life. 
By ARCHIBALD FORBEs. 
WITH A PHOTOGRAPH OF GORDON TAKEN AT KHARTOUM, 
“* Most readable.” Daily News. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


ENGLAND THROUGH FRENCH GLASSES. 


Crown 8vo. paper cover, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
PUBLIC LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
By PHILIPPE DARYL. 


Translated by HENRY FRITH, and Revised by the Author. 


** One of the ablest of the books Frenchmen about land. Si 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


THE NEW ‘EDITION OF LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


MY NOVEL. Vor. I. 
By EDWARD, Lord LYTTON. 


BEING TIE SECOND VOLUME OF THE CAXTON EDITION OF 
LORD LYTYON'S NOVELS. 


To be completed in 20 volumes issued monthly. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


1 vol. cloth, 7s. 6d. ; by post, &s. 

PRINCIPLES of the COMMONWEALTH. A Treatise, 
~ LAWRENCE. 

W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


NOTICE.—Increasing business having rendered the EXTEN- 


SION of PREMISES necessary, the undersigned ‘have secured the lease of the ia 


Just published, parchment cover, Is.; post free, 1s. 2d. 


MACBETH: a Study. By M. Leten-Norzt. 
“ Well worth the careful study of others."__Broad Arrow. 


adjoining their old offices. The swoe houses have beeu made inte one, and the number of 


il 


London: Wyman & Sons, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
WE TWO. By Epya Lyatt, Author of 


“Donovan” &c. 3 vols. 


THE PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. E. Smiru, 


Author of “Tit for Tat” &c. 3 vols. 


DAWN. By H. River Hacearp. 3 vols. 
A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK. By Mrs. 


Power O'DonoGuur, Author of “ Ladies on Horseback” &c, 3 vols. 


TO HAVE and to HOLD. BySaran Srrepper, 


Author of “ The Fate of a Year” &c, 3 vols. 


OMNIA VANITAS: a Tale of Society. 1 vol. 


price 10s, 6d. 


THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By F. W. 
Rogtn-on, Author of “Grandmother's Money” &c. 3 vols. [Next week, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


TRUBNER & CO. ’S LIST. 


THE WORKS OF THE TWO GREAT PESSIMISTS. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of the UNCONSCIOUS. 
By Erwanp von HAkTMANN. Speculative Results. according to the Induc- 
tive thod of Physical Sci-nce. Authorized Translation by W.C. CourLanp, 
M.A. 3 vols. post Sv. cloth, 31s. 6d. [Now ready. 


THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. By 
ARTHUR ScHoreNHAUER. Translated from the German by R. B. HALDANE, 
MA. — Joun Kemp, M.A. Vol. L. containing Four Books. Post 8vo. cloth, 


THE WAVE of TRANSLATION, in relation 


to the Oceans of Water, Air, and Ether. By the late J. Scorr Rv SSELL, M.A., 
F.R.S., London and Edinburgh. 8vo, [Nearly ready. 


THE BOOK of KALILAH and DIMNAH. 


Tra: slated from Arabic into Syriac. Edited by W. Wricur. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, [Vow ready. 


A SANSKRIT READER. With Vocabulary 
and Notes. By C. R. LanMan. Parts I. and II. Text and Vocabulary. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. By the late 


W. R. Gree. Second Series. Crown 8yo. cloth, 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 

ConTENTS :—F: ance since 1848—France in January 1852—England as it is— 
Sir R Peel's Character and Policy—Employment of our Asiatic Forces in 
European Wars. 


ANGLO-SAXON and OLD- ENGLISH 


VOCABULARIES. By T. Wricut, M.A., F.S.A. Second Edition. Edited 
and Collated by R. P. WuLCKER. 2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, 28s. 


CREEDS of the DAY ; or, Collated Opinions 
of Reputable Thinkers, By Henry Coxg. In Three Series, 2 vols. demy 
8vo. cloth, 21s, 

(An Index and List of Contents of Vol. II. is now added, copies of which 
can be had by previous purchasers, gratis, on application.) 
“ An accurate view of the opinions on the most important questions of the day can be got 
these pages, which are full oi 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


‘Ready this day, super-royal 8vo. upwards of £50 pp. with 230 Illustrations, 
handsomely bound, £3 3s, 


BRITISH MINING: 


A Treatise on the History, Discovery, Practical Development, 
and Future Prospects of 


METALLIFEROUS MINES rx razr UNITED KINGDOM. 


By ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S. 


The Keeper of Mining Records ; formerly Secretary of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society; 
Professor of Experimental Science in the Royal School of Mines ; 
Editor of “ Ure’s Dicti y of Arts, Manufi and Mines,” &c. &c. 


A sound b isiness-like collection of interesting facts. The amount of informa- 
tion which Mr. Hunt has brought together isenormous, The volume appears likely 


to convey more instruction upon the subject than any work hitherto published.” 
Mining Journal, April 12, 1884, 


LONDON: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’-HALL 
COURT, E.C. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
(THE EARLY ANCESTORS of the PRINCE of WALES, 
of the House of Wettin—An Historica? Tour. By Dr. T. Taylor, 
Physician to the “Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BEYOND RECALL” é&c, 


AN OPEN FOE. By Seregant, 


Author of “Jacobi's Wife” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOUR CROTCHETS TO A BAR” &c, 


THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN. 838 vols. 


crown 8vo. 
The discerning reader will not fail to observe in * of Soften many 
cations of the best qualities that a novelist can possess, = 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL.” 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. By Miss 


R.N. Carey, Author of “ Wooed ae Married,” “ Nellie’s Memories,” 


“ The story drags nowhere, but reads brightly and pleasantly, and has seas 
any sort. Te teaches « useful lesson and A men 4 the reader inte “the lives ted by pure, gentle- 
of love and constancy running through the three 


minded women. with a very 
volumes." — Whitehall Keview, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A WESTERN WILDFLOWER.” 


IN LON DON TOWN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


* This is a good, sound, 


without the better for it.” A-a@ 
“ This is a capital fresh, very fancy that 
any one can rise from its —Standard. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GARDEN OF EDEN.” 


THE KNAVE of HEARTS. 3 vols. crown Svo. 
“* The Knave of Hearts’ is written with remarkable vigour and vivacity.” 
“ The ‘ Knave of Hearts’ is a love cocupying a tion midway between 
with many of the best of both. he Au ther is undoubtedly 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
MISS JESSIE FOTHERGILL’S “HEALEY.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S 


GRIZEL.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MRS. ALEXANDER’S “The ADMIRAL’S 


WARD.” Crown Svo. 6s. 


“LADY 


RHODA BROUGHTON’S NOVELS. At all 
Booksellers’, 42s., or separately 6s. each. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! RED AS A ROSE IS SHE, 

JOAN. NANCY. SECOND THOUGHTS, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


Next week will be published, 1 vol. su gro. with 


THE ORDER OF THE COIF. 
By Mr. SERJEANT PULLING. 


Containing an early History of the Order, together with an Account of the Aula 
and the Courts at Westminster Hall aerived trom it—the Fe -. Judges and Serjeants 
of the Coit—the Agere nticii ad legem—the Inns of Court—the Forms, Solemnities, and 
Usage kept up ws t 2 —— and the Bar—Records and Memoirs of the Old Order, and its 
many dist.nzuis ubers—their Legal and Social Position, and the gradual Innovations 
on the old 


LONDON: WM. CLOWES & SONS, LIMITED, 27 FLEET STREET. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 


Small 4to. printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, 5s. 


BLACKBERRIES PUT IN A BASKET. 


By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 


New Edition, small 4to. printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, 5s.; or in vellum gilt, 7s. 6d. 


DAY AND NIGHT SONGS. 


By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 


London: Gronce Putip & Sox, 31 & 32 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Now ready, 8vo. 16s, 


MEMOIRS of LIFE and WORK. By CHARLES 


J. B. Win.sams, M.D., F.R.S., Physicfan Ext to Her Majesty the 
Queen. Witha Portrait of the Author, and Original Sketches of La Vlace, 
Laennec, Andral, and other French savazits. 

“ Dr. Charles Williams's ‘ Memoirs of Life and Work’ have much medical and Professional 
together with some social and general, interest. Dr. Williams, who is a Fellow of the I’ oyal 
Society pad a considerable fe has contri upon to the 

disease he has contribu 
ily News, plenty of shrew 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Fifth Edition, 536 pp. and 100 pl 
bit WORK with the MJC ROSCOPE, f from the Rudiments 
the use highest powers. By Liongu 8. Beace, F Treasurer ofthe Royal 


Harnison & Sons, Pall Mall, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATR, 14 —y~ ey Covent Garden, London; and 
20 Frederick Street, E Edinburgh. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS' PUBLICATIONS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. 326, for APRIL. 8vo. price 6s. 


1, MEMOIRS OF LORD LYNDHURST. 

2, STEPHEN’S HISTORY OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. 

3. THE CHRONICLE OF JAMES I. OF ARAGON, 

4. GREEN'S CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 

5. THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 

6. HETH AND MOAB, 

7. THE UNITY OF NATURE BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
8. SAYCE’S HERODOTUS, 

9, THE COMING REFORM. EGYPT. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession 


of James the First to the Outbreak of the Civil War. By SAmurRL Rawson 
Garpiner, LL.D. New and Cheaper Cabinet Edition. In 10 volumes, 
crown 8yo. published monthly, price 6s. each. Vols. I.—1X. now ready. 

(Vol. X. on May 20. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 


DON JOHN of AUSTRIA ; or, Passages from 


the History of the Sixteenth Century, 1547-1578. By the late Sir WILLIAM 
STinLinG MAXWELL, Bart. With numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood, 
including Portraits, Drawings of Shipping, Pieces of Armour, Weapons 
of War, Costumes, &c. from Authentic Contemporary Sources. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. price 423. 


The STORY of the UNIVERSITY of EDIN- 


BURGH during its First Three Hundred Years. By Sir ALEXANDER 
Grant, Bart. LL.D. D.C.L. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with 21 Portraits and 7 Illus- 
trations engraved on Wood, price 36s. 


The NEW TESTAMENT of OUR LORD 


and SAVIOUR JE3US CHRIST, Illustrated with Engravings on Wood 
after Paintings by the Great Masters, chiefly of the Early Italian School. 
New and Cheaper Edition, an exact reproduction of the Second Edition (1864), 
which has been many years out of print. Quarto, price 2ls. or bound in 
morocco, 42s. ° 


The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 


MESSIAH. By the Rev. Atrrep Enersnem, D.D. Warburtonian Lecturer 
at Lincoln's Inn, 2 vols. 8vo. price 


“ A work efgenging and bona fide lespuieg. ing that could have been pressed into 
service has been so — ons are full and singularly accurate ; 80 
the student will find ia these vol umes & perfect mine ef Jewish arc’ ogy.” Siete 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS. By Avexanper Bary, 


of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Crown 
ice 4s. 


PRAIRIE PICTURES, LILITH, and other 


Poems. By Jonn Cameron Grant, Author of “Songs from the Sunny 
South” &c. Crowa Svo. price 5s. 


ACROSS the PAMPAS and the ANDES. 


By Rogert Crawrorp, M.A. Prof. of Civil Engineering in the Univ. of Dublin ; 
Memb, Inst. Civil Eng. &c. With a Map and 7 Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author and Photographs, Crowa Svo. price 73. 61. 


tANCH NOTES in KANSAS, COLORADO, 


the INDIAN TERRITORY, and NORTHERN TEXAS. By RecInatp 


ALDRIDGE, Crown 8vo. with 4 Illustrations, [Nearly ready. 


The SEA-FISHERMAN. By J.C. Witcocks. 


With Woodcuts of Leads, Baited Hooks, Knots, Nets, Boats, &c. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition, enlarged and rewritten. Crown 8vo. price 63, 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY, with Speciai 


Reference to the Theory of Education. By Jame. Sutty, M.A. Examiner 
for the Moral Sciences Tripos in the University of Cambridge; Au of 
“ Sensation and Intuition” &c. 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


The GOLD-HEADED CANE. Edited by 


WILLIAM Monk, M.D. F.S.A. Fellow and late Senior Censor of the Royal 
College of Physicians. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. XIX. for MAY. 8vo. price SIXPENCE. 


JACK’S COURTSHIP : a Sailor’s Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. By 
W. Crakk Russert. Chapters XX.—XXII. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH TOWNS. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, 
LL.D. D.C.L. 

GREY TOWER OF DALMENY. By Geonce Mitner, Author of 
“Country Pleasures.” 

MY PARIS MASTERS. By the Author of “ Reata.” 

OLD MORTALITY. By Ropert Lovis Srevenson. 

MADAM. By Mrs. Chapters XXI.—XXV. 


The BEACONSFIELD BIRTHDAY BOOK: 


Selected from the Writings and Speeches of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G. With 2 Portraits and 11 Views of Haghenden Manor and 
its surroundings. 18mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt _ or 43. 6d. bound. 


“ An elegant tribute to the great st The , and will doubtless be 
largely used for, and itting to memory, by ony who admire the brilliancy 
of the Author. LiTeRary Wor». 


This volume ought to by every admirer of Lord Beaconstield— 
that is to say, by the vast majority of the lish people, to say nothing of »—¥ aa 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME; with Ivry and the Armada. With Explanatory Notes. Fep. 8vo. 
price Is. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth, or 23. 6d. with gilt edges, 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME, With Illustrations, Original and from the ap Saige, drawn on Wood 
by George Scharf. Fep. 4to. price 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS: a Novel. 


LANG. 2 vols, crown 


By Mrs. 


(Nearly ready. 


FROM GRAVE to GAY. By H. CHotMonpDELEY- 


PENNELL, Auth r of “Puck on Pegasus” &c. (Selection from the Author's 
published works); with a Portrait etched on Steel. Fep. 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


The TROJAN WAR. By C. Wirt, Head 


Master of the Alstadt Gymnasium, Kiéaigsberg. Translated by Frances M. 
YOUNGHUsBAND, Crown 8vo., price 23, (Nearly ready. 


A SHORT TEXT-BOOK of INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Hermann Korse, Professor of Chemistry in th> 
University of Leipzig. Translated and edited by T. S. Humpiper, Ph.D. 
B.Sc. (Lond.), Prof. of Chemistry and Physics in the Univ. Coll. of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


(Nearly ready. 
TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 


DESCRIPTIVE MINERALOGY. By Hirary 


Bavunrmay, F.G.S. Assoc. Royal School of Mines. Fep. 8vo. with Woodcuts 
and Diagrams. (ln the press. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING: its Principles and 


Practice. By A. A. CAMPBELL SWINTON. With 54 Illustrations. Crown 8ro. 
price 5s, 

“ This volume is a model of its kind, and in every way does credit to its Author. Compact 
and exhaustive, nothing could be more simple and ciear than its explanations of fact anil 
theory, and its excellent deseri tions of instruments and methods; whilst its illustrations are 
amongst the best of its kind. ‘To everybody who uses or intends to use = electric light in any 
of its iorms, and to the large class of readers who interest themselves in matters of practic al 
science, this excellent book may safely be commended.” St. JaMgs's GAZETTE. 


OUR SEAMARKS. By E. Price a 


With numerous Illustrations of Lighthouses, Lightships, Lighting Appli- 
ances, &c, engraved on Wood by G. H. Ford. Crown 8yvo. ([WNearly ready. 


CUSTOM and MYTH : Studies of Early Usage 


and Belief. By ANDREW LANG, M.A. late Fellow of Merton College, Crow a 
Svo. with Woodcuts. (Nearly ready. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. By Various 


Writers. Edited by Ricnarp Quality, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Seventh Thousand. 
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